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NEW  HOPE  EOR  THE  SIGHTLESS 


HELEN  KELLER,  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 


Through  the  ages  blindness,  deafness,  and 
mental  disturbances  were  looked  upon  as 
visitations  of  God’s  wrath  to  be  accepted 
meekly  and  with  fortitude.  This  old  misin¬ 
terpretation  of  Heaven’s  decree  still  lingers 
in  large  sections  of  the  world  even  where 
enlightenment  is  militant  against  ignorance. 

However,  man  is  gradually  learning  that 
handicaps  are  not  punishments,  and  that 
such  discontent  as  the  first  visions  of  light 
stir  in  his  soul  is  a  divine  discontent.  The 
ancient  idea — to  subsist — has  been  replaced 
by  a  better  one — to  alleviate  and  cure.  This 
in  turn  has  given  way  to  an  even  better  one; 
to  prevent  and  root  out  the  suffering  which 
robs  men  of  sight,  hearing,  health,  life,  and 
spiritual  vigor. 

Progressive  physicians  and  surgeons,  re¬ 
search  workers,  and  champions  of  the  afflicted 
are  everywhere  joining  hands  in  this  true 
crusade  of  God,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth 
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are  engaged  in  mighty  tasks  of  prevention. 
We  know  now  that  hospitals  and  homes  for 
defectives  are  not  a  permanent  necessity; 
they  are,  rather,  camp  sites  on  the  trail  to  a 
civilization  where  disease  and  darkness  shall 
vanish. 

There  are  fourteen  million  totally  or  par¬ 
tially  blind  people  on  the  globe,  thousands  of 
whom  were  blinded  in  World  War  II.  The 
great  majority  live  in  the  far  Orient  and  the 
Near  East.  To  present  to  you  seeing  readers 
the  truth  about  the  blind  is  to  describe  a 
state  of  cruel  deprivation  and  at  the  same 
time  tell  a  story  of  remarkable  achievement. 
To  realize  what  these  people  need,  you  must 
imagine  what  it  would  be  like  not  to  see — 
and  you  can  imagine  it  more  vividly  if  you 
will  remember  that  before  your  life’s  end 
you  may  have  to  go  the  dark  way  yourself. 

Blindness  is  to  live  long,  long  days — and 
life  is  made  up  of  days.  It  is  to  live  immured, 
baffled,  all  God’s  world  shut  out.  It  is  to  sit 
helpless,  staring  into  the  dark  with  nothing 
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but  the  dark  staring  back,  while  one’s  spirit 
tugs  at  its  fetters,  and  one’s  hand  aches  for 
the  tools  it  used  to  wield.  Perhaps  you  have 
seen  just  such  a  blind  person  on  the  street 
with  faltering  feet,  offering  petty  wares  for 
sale  or  holding  out  a  cup  for  your  pennies — 
and  this  was .  a  man  with  ambitions  and 
capabilities. 

It  is  because  it  is  known  how  these  am¬ 
bitions  and  capabilities  can  be  fulfilled  that 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
is  laboring  hard  to  help  the  blind  of  Europe 
in  their  heroic  fight  for  rehabilitation.  The 
Foundation  arranged  a  number  of  months 
ago  for  Miss  Thomson  and  me  to  visit  the 
blind  of  Europe. 

It  was  a  most  sorrowful  trip  for  me.  The 
tour  extended  through  Britain,  France,  Italy 
and  Greece,  and  I  felt  the  uniqueness  of 
their  tragedy.  During  the  war  large  num¬ 
bers  of  them  had  lost  their  homes  and  fami¬ 
lies,  some  had  been  driven  out  of  their  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  peculiarly  distressing  aspect  of 
their  calamity  was  that  it  deprived  them  of 
all  means  to  rebuild  their  lives.  Only  about 
150  years  ago  the  blind  of  Europe  were 
rescued  from  despair,  and  tenaciously  they 
clung  to  advantages  few  but  precious  on  that 
steep  height  of  restoration — advantages  of  de¬ 
voted  teachers,  schools  that  sheltered  them, 
and  braille  books  slowly  accumulated  out  of 
scanty  funds. 

Then  came  the  lacerating  suddenness  with 
which  the  late  war  tore  from  those  of  the 
present  generation  their  chances  of  peaceful 
education  and  creative  service  to  society. 
Their  hard-won  schools,  libraries,  workshops, 
and  the  special  tools  of  their  labor  were  de¬ 
stroyed  or  l(K>ted  by  the  Nazis.  The  agencies 
that  used  to  obtain  employment  for  the  adult 
blind  ceased  to  function,  and  the  handicapped 
who  had  embraced  labor  as  their  chief 
strength  were  marcxined  amid  appalling  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  their  earnest  efforts  to  regain  self- 
help  and  an  honorable  status  in  service  to 
society.  The  hardships  endured  by  all  classes 


of  the  European  blind  were  ultimate.  Their 
complicated  insecurity  was  enough  to  break 
their  morale,  but  it  did  not,  and  their  splendid 
perseverance  towards  self-reliance  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  Slowly  their  damaged  school  buildings 
are  being  repaired  and  new  ones  built,  but 
there  are  still  vital  aids  to  be  contributed— 
braille  printing  presses,  braille  writers  and 
braille  slates  for  the  children,  typewriters, 
educational  apparatus,  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment,  and  oh,  so  much  more! 

In  a  sense,  the  blind,  whether  war  casual¬ 
ties  or  victims  of  disease,  stand  now  at  the 
crossroads.  One  path  goes  down  to  despair 
and  dependence,  the  other  leads  outward 
and  upward  to  self-confidence,  usefulness, 
and  the  will  to  live.  At  this  crossroad,  where 
a  multitude  may  be  saved  or  lost,  society 
must  again  answer  in  the  affirmative  as  it 
has  done  in  the  past  the  question,  “Am  I  my 
brother’s  keeper.?”  It  is  more  than  ever  neces¬ 
sary  for  society  to  assume  responsibility  for 
the  handicapped  and  to  bridge  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  chasm  between  them  and  normal 
humanity. 

This  conviction  was  strong  within  me 
during  my  tour  of  Europe.  For  two  months 
we  travelled  from  one  establishment  for  the 
handicapped  to  another  trying  to  ascertain 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  exist¬ 
ing.  I  talked  with  soldiers  and  sailors  blinded 
or  deafened  or  maimed,  with  women  who  I 
lost  their  sight  on  air  duty,  with  children 
the  light  of  whose  eyes  had  been  struck  out  ■ 
by  air  bombs.  I 

I  held  to  my  heart  mutilated  little  ones  * 
who  had  lost  both  sight  and  limb  playing 
with  hand  grenades  left  around  by  enemy  I 
invaders;  I  touched  their  upturned  faces 
while  their  injured  arms  tried  to  return  my 
embraces,  and  to  my  grief  was  added  the  || 
dismay  of  learning  that  there  was  no  money 
to  buy  the  special  apparatus  for  their  instruc¬ 
tion. 

At  the  Institute  for  the  War-Blinded  "m  j 
Rome  I  saw  how  industriously  and  expertly  ; 
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the  men  worked  at  rug  weaving  and  knitting 
machines,  but  they  lacked  equipment  of 
many  kinds,  and  I  realized  that  if  it  was  not 
secured  for  them  promptly,  they  could  not 
produce  sufficient  goods  to  earn  their  living. 
In  Naples  the  Institute  Principe  for  the  Blind 
and  its  workshops  had  been  almost  entirely 
demolished  and  the  machinery  stolen  by  the 
Nazis.  The  same  bitter  tale  of  need  was 
conveyed  to  me  from  many  other  schtx)ls 
which  the  brevity  of  my  journey  did  not 
permit  me  to  visit. 

As  I  have  said,  the  blind  of  Europe  were 
passing  through  a  serious  intellectual  crisis. 
The  only  self-supporting  braille  press  in  the 
world,  which  was  in  Czechoslovakia,  was 
about  to  close  because  its  machinery  was 
worn  out.  Braille  printing  presses  in  Poland, 
Belgium,  France,  and  elsewhere  had  been 
wrecked  during  the  war.  Braille  slates  were 
melted  down  for  munitions  and  braille  litera¬ 
ture  was  burned  as  fuel.  Braille  is  the  life¬ 
blood  of  all  education  for  the  blind,  and 
presses  are  the  only  medium  through  which 
they  can  obtain  enough  braille  magazines, 
textbooks  and  literary  works  to  hold  their 
own  with  their  seeing  fellowmen.  The  splen¬ 
did,  up-to-date  braille  periodical  Et  la  lumiere 
jut — “And  there  was  light” — was  revived  in 
Paris  three  years  ago,  and  in  a  short  time  it 
gained  1,450  subscribers.  There  is  still  a 
heartbreaking  demand  for  similar  publica¬ 
tions  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe. 

So  far  1  have  spoken  of  the  blind  who 
confront  their  handicap  valiantly  with  a 
braille  slate  or  an  industry  or  a  mental  gift 
as  a  weapon.  They  are  more  fortunate  than 
those  who  suffer  not  so  much  from  lack  of 
sight  as  from  a  wrong  attitude  of  the  public. 

Often  I  have  thought  of  a  group  of  blinded 
veterans  whom  I  visited  in  Greece.  They 
were  herded  together  in  a  disgracefully 
shabby  building,  but  that  was  the  least  of 
their  miseries.  More  harmful  was  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  they  were  idle.  They  had 
been  promised  free  plots  of  farm  land  where 
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they  would  be  able  to  settle  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  So  they  were  waiting  for  lands 
that  never  materialized,  and  their  wish  to  do 
something  for  themselves  was  being  dulled. 
Meanwhile,  they  were  refusing  to  learn 
braille,  trades  or  handicrafts.  The  sad  truth 
was,  they  were  being  coddled  in  idleness. 

The  friend  who  accompanied  us  begged 
me  to  speak  to  the  veterans,  and  I  said,  “The 
only  cure  for  the  sorrows  and  constraints  of 
blindness  is  work,  useful  work.  The  question 
is  to  win  back  your  courage.  Failure  is  be¬ 
wildering  and  confusing.  You  must  regain 
confidence  in  yourselves  by  succeeding  in 
something,  however  small.  Promise  me, 
soldiers  of  liberation,  to  cut  short  discourage¬ 
ment  and  master  braille,  and  some  kind  of 
work.  If  you  do,  you  will  be  happier.”  To 
my  surprise,  they  responded  cordially,  and 
I  was  gratified  that  they  had  heard  my  battle 
cry.  For  braille  is  one  key  to  the  dungeon  of 
darkness,  and  work  is  the  dcx)r  that  sets  the 
captive  free.  There  are  no  hopeless  blind 
among  those  who  know  braille  and  have 
some  kind  of  work  to  do.  But  in  Greece,  as 
in  so  many  other  lands,  the  blind  were  “to 
be  cared  for.” 

The  problem  of  salvaging  the  lives  of 
young  men  of  various  capacities,  skills  in 
mechanics,  professions,  differing  widely  in 
education  and  social  standing,  plunged  sud¬ 
denly  into  endless  night,  is  in  many  ways 
unlike  that  of  the  civilian  blind.  Soldiers 
and  sailors  blinded  in  battle  do  not  as  a  rule 
dream  that  they  can  learn  to  see  with  their 
hands,  and  it  requires  the  utmost  tact,  [■)erse- 
verance  and  ingenuity  to  arouse  in  them 
the  ambition  to  use  the  powers  they  have  left 
for  accomplishment.  The  abruptness  of  their 
misfortune  creates  circumstances  different 
from  those  of  the  healthy  blind  child  or  the 
civilian  adult,  who  loses  his  sight  gradually 
and,  if  mentally  alert,  is  quick  to  jierceive 
that  he  still  has  a  precious  thread  of  physical 
sensation  to  guide  him  through  his  strange 
maze  of  experiences.  That  is  why  ex-service- 
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men  without  sight  need  well-trained  in¬ 
structors,  special  personnel,  and  particular 
methods  to  tide  them  over  the  bodily  and 
moral  crisis  of  blindness. 

The  day  I  called  on  the  late  King  George, 
I  told  him  I  had  come  on  behalf  of  the 
16,000  blind  of  Greece,  and  pleaded  with 
him  to  bestow  upon  them  a  lighthouse  which 
would  look  after  all  their  interests  equally. 
He  said  he  was  greatly  interested  in  their 
education,  training  and  usefulness.  “Interest 
is  not  enough,”  I  replied.  “If  Your  Majesty 
will  lift  up  your  voice  for  their  right  as  hu¬ 
man  beings  to  employment,  and  ask  those 
who  have  authority  and  means  to  place  them 
in  positions  as  honorable  contributors  to  the 
State,  it  will  be  numbered  among  your  most 
noble  acts.” 

Some  time  after  Miss  Thomson  and  I  had 
departed  from  Greece,  I  received  word  from 
the  agency  in  whose  care  the  blinded  veterans 
had  been  placed,  that  quarters  had  been 
secured  for  the  men,  that  they  were  being 
instructed,  and  that  their  reaction  was  satisfy¬ 
ing.  Furthermore,  a  new  school  for  blind 
children  was  to  be  opened  in  Salonika.  I 
was  thrilled  by  the  words  “instruction”  and 
“school”,  for  1  know  they  would  foster  in  the 
pupils  self-respect  and  ultimately  independ¬ 
ence  of  mind  and  spirit. 

All  wide-awake  workers  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  have  for  the  past  thirty  years  taught 
this  philosophy:  “education — no  relief;  books 
— not  the  dole.”  If  the  blind  are  given  just 
enough  food,  clothing,  and  shelter — and  there 
are  proud  spirits  among  them  as  well  as 
among  the  seeing — they  feel  the  sting  of 
charity;  but  if  they  are  offered  education 
and  inspired  with  faith,  they  grasp  it  eagerly 
and  thankfully.  This  is  equally  true  of  the 
deaf  or  the  mutilated.  I  was  sad,  yet  filled 
with  tender  admiration,  when  I  went  to  a 
schcx)l  for  the  deaf  near  Athens.  The  pupils 
had  cheerfully  renounced  a  pleasant  building 
so  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  hospital  for  the 
wounded,  and  were  living  in  a  house  so 


small  that  they  had  to  move  their  beds  out 
of  the  rooms  every  day  and  leave  space  for 
classes. 

And  there  is  also  a  touching  incident  re¬ 
lating  to  the  gallantry  of  the  blind  workers 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  during 
bomb  raids.  It  was  noticed  how  nervous  one 
or  two  of  them  were,  and  bells  were  placed 
all  over  the  Institute  worked  by  electricity  to 
give  warning  of  an  approaching  air  raid.  The 
blind  themselves  stuffed  the  bells  with  paper 
and  went  on  with  their  work  undisturbed. 

How  easy  it  is  for  those  with  sound  bodies 
to  exaggerate  the  value  of  physical  advantages 
and  neglect  the  far  greater  importance  of 
intellectual  and  moral  growth!  When  one 
shapes  a  life  in  the  dark,  one  has  the  rich 
experience  of  knowing  that  the  inner  world 
is  more  real  than  the  outer,  and  that  the 
universe  enters  the  mind  through  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  education. 

This  reminds  me  delightfully  of  a  young 
blind  man  with  whom  I  conversed  while  in 
London.  John  Jarvis  is  a  graduate  of  Oxford 
and  a  messenger  of  goodwill  to  the  blind  all 
over  the  world  with  twenty  languages  mas¬ 
tered,  including  Russian  and  Chinese.  This 
enables  him  to  read  advanced  magazines  in 
French,  Dutch  and  Spanish  and  to  be  con¬ 
versant  with  the  affairs  of  the  blind  every¬ 
where.  It  was  John  Jarvis  who  had  arranged 
the  year  before  to  have  undernourished  chil¬ 
dren  without  sight  brought  over  from  France 
and  fed  and  taught  at  schools  for  the  blind 
for  several  months  in  a  bright  environment 
This  shows  how  a  physically  dark  life  can 
yet  radiate  inward  light  far  and  near. 

With  very  much  pleasure  I  noticed  how  in¬ 
terested  the  blind  ex-servicemen  were  at  St 
Dunstan’s,  whistling  wherever  they  were  em¬ 
ployed — in  the  machine  shop,  at  radio  repairs, 
plastics,  weaving,  carpentry  and  massage. 
With  the  light  of  knowledge  and  manly  pur-  1 
pose  they  were  working  as  efficient  beings  J 
for  themselves  and  others. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  f 
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marvelous  spirit  of  the  handicapped  in  Japan 
for  whom  1  worked  last  autumn.  Miss  Thom¬ 
son  and  I  went  to  Nippon  on  the  invitation 
of  General  Mac  Arthur,  and  my  friend  Takeo 
Iwahashi,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  blind  there,  asked  me  to  raise 
fifty  million  yen  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
both  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  Because  of  his 
extraordinary  ability  and  energy  as  a  leader 
and  the  staunch  championship  of  the  “Maini- 
chi”  press  and  the  helpful  goodwill  of  the 
American  military  staff,  the  campaign  was 
amazingly  successful. 

The  handicapped — and  the  normal  Japa¬ 
nese,  too — welcomed  me  with  a  lovable 
gratitude  that  left  me  very  humble.  After 
their  fearful  defeat  in  the  war  I  not  unnatu¬ 
rally  thought  that,  despite  their  deep-grained 
courtesy,  their  manner  toward  me  would  be 
very  reserved  and  alien,  but  no!  Wherever 
I  went  they  showered  affection  upon  me, 
and  the  blind  and  the  deaf  crowded  around 
to  express  their  appreciation  of  my  efforts  on 
their  behalf.  The  ravages  of  their  special 
schools  and  other  establishments  had  been 
greater  than  in  Europe,  and  their  plight  was 
pitiable  beyond  description.  Yet  the  first  rays 
of  comfort  coming  with  peace  awoke  in  them 
an  enthusiasm  for  education  and  a. chance 
to  earn  their  living  that  touched  me  to  the 
depths.  Ruined,  like  Hiroshima  and  Naga¬ 
saki,  which  I  visited,  they  nevertheless  as¬ 
serted  their  will  to  start  life  over  again.  The 
people  of  Nippon,  possessing  all  their  senses, 
were  facing  hardships  such  as  they  had  not 
known  before,  yet  as  I  appealed  to  them  in 
city  after  city  they  contrived  to  scrape  to¬ 
gether  means  of  assisting  their  blind  and 
their  deaf  to  regain  the  goodness  of  life. 

The  largest  international  postwar  assembly 
of  workers  for  the  blind,  in  which  nineteen 
countries  participated,  met  last  August  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  England.  The  con¬ 
ference  was  arranged  by  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute,  London,  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind.  The  majority  of  the  del- 
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egates  were  blind.  Their  objectives  were 
three-fold:  to  ascertain  the  present  condition 
of  blind  adults  in  Europe,  to  define  a  mini¬ 
mum  welfare  standard  for  them,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  the  adoption  of  ways  to  apply  that 
standard  in  the  countries  represented.  They 
dealt  with  many  aspects  of  their  work,  in¬ 
cluding  rehabilitation,  training,  employment, 
economic  provision,  and  legislation. 

When  we  who  are  denied  the  blessings  of 
sight  count  up  such  miracles  as  transform 
our  lives  here  and  there,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  someday  the  friends  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  globe  will  weld  their  efforts 
together  and  make  all  dark  places  beautiful 
with  deeds  of  organized  friendship. 

TEACHING  POSITIONS 
(New  York  City) 

Supervisor  of  Education  of  the  Visually 
Handicapped.  Salary  $6000.  Age  25-40.  Ex¬ 
perience:  five  years  of  teaching  sight  con¬ 
servation  classes  or  classes  for  the  blind  or 
both  in  day  schools. 

Teacher  of  Classes  for  the  Blind  in  Day 
High  Schools.  Maximum  salary  $5125.  Age: 
21-40.  Experience:  one  year  of  teaching  a 
class  for  the  blind,  or  three  years  of  teaching 
in  grades  above  6B. 

Teacher  of  Sight  Conservation  Classes  in 
Day  Elementary  Schools.  Maximum  salary 
$5125.  Age:  21-40.  Experience:  one  year  of 
teaching  a  sight  conservation  class,  or  three 
years  of  full-time  teaching  in  elementary  or 
junior  high  school. 

Final  date  for  filing  application:  March  17 
for  second  and  third  positions,  April  3  for 
first.  Date  of  written  test:  week  of  April  10 
for  second  and  third  positions,  tveek  of  May 
S  for  first. 

For  information  and  application  forms, 
write  and  send  a  large,  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope  to  Samuel  Streicher,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Licenses  to  Teach  Physically 
Handicapped  Children,  The  Board  of  Exam¬ 
iners,  no  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  MENTAL  TESTS  SHALL  WE  USE? 

II.  DEVICES  FOR  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  PERSONALITY 
SAMUEL  P.  HAYES,  Ph.D. 


“Personality  is  widely  belien’Ed  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  vocational  success,”  writes 
Warren  (p.  1044)  in  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Vocational  Guidance  (i).  “In  the  popular 
meaning  of  the  term,  i.  e.,  ‘influencing  peo¬ 
ple’,  it  has  often  been  considered  of  greater 
importance  than  any  other  factor.  While  the 
vocational  counselor  does  not  accept  this 
point  of  view  so  wholeheartedly,  it  is  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  include  one  or  more  ‘per¬ 
sonality  tests’  in  the  guidance  battery.  Such 
tests  are  intended  to  supplement  those  of  in¬ 
telligence,  special  aptitudes,  interest,  etc.,  in 
order  to  give  a  more  complete  picture  of  the 
vocational  potentialities  of  the  individual. 
The  attempt  to  obtain  an  appraisal  of  per- 
scmality  is  justified  by  evidence  from  studies 
of  occupations  and  of  schfxil  work.  Successful 
accomplishment  is  determined,  in  part,  by  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  individual,  by 
his  ability  to  adjust  to  the  job  or  school  situa¬ 
tion,  and  by  his  ability  to  maintain  the  social 
relations  required  of  him.” 

“Personality  has  been  defined  in  a  variety 
of  ways,”  continues  Warren.  “Some  defini¬ 
tions  emphasize  the  general  characterization 
of  the  individual,  his  total  behavior  pattern; 
‘personality-as-a-whole’  is  held  to  be  un¬ 
analysable.  Other  definitions  stress  the  re¬ 
actions  aroused  in  others  by  the  behavior  of 
the  individual;  his  ‘serial  stimulus  value’. 
Still  others  define  jiersonality  as  a  pattern  of 
traits  or  modes  of  behavior;  while  relation¬ 
ships  may  exist  among  the  various  com¬ 
ponents,  they  may  be  separated  for  analysis 
and  measurement.  This  last  point  of  view  is 


the  one  most  commonly  accepted  by  the  voca¬ 
tional  counselor.  His  approach  is,  of  neccs-  | 
sity,  analytical.  He  is  less  concerned  with  the  f 
integration,  or  total  pattern,  of  the  individual  j" 
than  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  specific  ' 
characteristics.  For  the  counselor’s  purpose,  1 
personality  may  be  defined  as  the  pattern  of 
traits  of  the  individual  which  determine  his 
adjustments  to  his  environment.” 

The  extent  of  the  field  is  indicated  by  the 
listing  by  two  psychologists  of  17,953  trait 
names  which  have  dictionary  definitions;  and  i 
the  interest  and  ingenuity  of  students  in  this 
field  by  the  production  of  over  500  tests  to 
measure  these  traits,  many  of  them  of  limited 
use  and  many  not  widely  known.  We  shall  > 
select  for  our  study  the  ones  most  highly 
recommended  by  the  critics  quoted  in  Buros 
(2).  An  appreciation  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
quotations  from  Bingham  (3,  page  174)  in  | 
his  section  on  aptitude  for  the  professions,  i 
“There  is  no  one  type  of  personality  essential  I 
to  success  in  the  engineering  profession. 
Granted  that  a  somewhat  larger  proportion 
of  engineers  than  of  salesmen  and  business 
executives  are  lone  workers,  meditative,  | 
retiring,  thoughtful,  subjective,  introvert,  ; 
solitary,  scholarly,  individualistic,  preferring  ; 
to  work  with  mechanisms  or  with  bcKiks  and  ; 
numerical  symbols  rather  than  to  supervise 
people  or  to  sell  commodities  to  them,  it  does  , 
not  necessarily  follow  that  a  person  who  does  j 
not  exhibit  these  introvertive  traits  would  do  | 
well  to  avoid  the  study  of  engineering.  Many  j 
engineers  are  called  upon  to  manage  manu- 
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facturing  or  construction  enterprises,  to  super¬ 
vise  groups  of  technicians,  to  sell  complicated 
engineering  products.  Indeed,  the  most  re¬ 
munerative  posts  with  the  heaviest  responsi¬ 
bilities  generally  go  to  engineers  who  are  not 
only  technically  proficient,  but  who  are  also 
facile  in  human  contacts,  keen  in  the  appreci¬ 
ation  of  people’s  motives,  good  persuaders, 
socially-minded — natural  leaders  of  men.” 

Of  lawyers  he  writes  (page  182)  that  while 
we  have  had  little  success  in  measuring  the 
prospective  attorney’s  “backbone,”  his  cour¬ 
age,  determination  and  sense  of  responsibility 
both  to  his  client  and  to  the  ethical  standards 
of  his  profession,  and  “bar  associations  bitterly 
complain  that  the  state  examinations  too  fre¬ 
quently  grant  professional  status  to  clever 
but  unprincipled  or  otherwise  objectionable 
persons  who  soon  become  shysters,  preying 
on  the  public  and  bringing  disrepute  to  their 
profession,”  there  are  a  few  personality  tests 
which  have  been  proved  of  some  use  in  in¬ 
dividual  counseling.  “It  is  well  known  that 
lawyers,  more  frequently  than  physicians, 
engineers  and  scientists,  tend  to  be  socially 
inclined.  Retiring  personalities  are  not  the 
rule  of  this  profession.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
on  tests  of  extraversion-introversion,  ascend¬ 
ancy-submission,  and  objectivity-subjectivity, 
the  scores  of  lawyers  and  law  students  are  on 
the  average  significantly  different  from  the 
general  population  tendency,  leaning  toward 
the  extraverted,  ascendant,  objective  side  of 
the  personality  scales.” 

I.  Personality  questionnaires 

A  personality  questionnaire  is  ordinarily 
given  as  a  pencil  and  paper  test  which  the 
subject  marks  to  indicate  his  attitudes,  in¬ 
terests,  emotional  behavior,  adjustments,  likes 
and  dislikes.  This  method  of  testing  stems 
from  Woodworth’s  Personal  Data  Sheet,  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
selection  of  emotionally  stable  recruits  in  the 
first  World  War.  Just  as  the  medical  examiner 
asks  his  patient  about  his  physical  symptoms, 
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so  the  psychologist  and  psychiatrist  seek  aid 
in  diagnosis  through  a  review  of  mental 
symptoms.  The  questions  used  by  Wood- 
worth  were  developed  from  a  list  of  200 
neurotic  symptoms  found  in  case  histories  of 
psychiatric  patients,  and  range  from  those  of 
a  fairly  factual  nature  such  as  “Have  you 
ever  had  fits  of  dizziness?”,  “Do  you  usually 
sleep  well?”,  “Do  things  ever  seem  to  swim 
or  get  misty  before  your  eyes?”,  to  vague 
personal  questions  such  as  “Did  you  have  a 
happy  childhood?”,  “Do  you  worry  too  much 
about  little  things?”,  “Do  you  like  outdoor 
life?” 

Through  the  years  great  inventiveness  has 
been  shown  in  the  addition  of  new  items  to 
cover  more  phases  of  life  and  to  reduce  the 
preponderance  of  emphasis  upon  abnormality. 
“What  the  numerous  questionnaires  pur¬ 
port  to  measure,”  writes  Mailer  (4,  page  186), 
“can  be  seen  from  the  names  of  tests  and  sub¬ 
tests.  These  include:  mental  health,  personal 
adjustment,  home  adjustment,  health  adjust¬ 
ment,  social  adjustment,  emotional  adjust¬ 
ment,  self-control,  social  initiative,  self- 
sufficiency,  self-determination,  self-esteem,  as¬ 
cendance-submission,  dominance-submission, 
cheerfulness-depression,  introversion-extraver- 
sion,  social  introversion,  depression-elation, 
cycloid  tendency,  neurotic  tendency,  mental 
instability,  withdrawal  attitude,  personal  in¬ 
feriority,  social  inferiority,  emotional  ma¬ 
turity,  happiness,  anxiety,  fears,  frustrations, 
and  many  others.” 

Unfortunately  the  enthusiasm  for  creation 
has  not  been  sufficiently  tempered  with  scien¬ 
tific  caution,  and  the  criterion  for  the  general 
acceptance  of  these  tests — their  validity,  or 
the  assurance  that  they  will  give  a  true  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  traits  they  are  supposed  to  test — 
has  been  very  inadequately  met.  A  recent  poll 
of  leading  psychologists  showed  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  hold  personality  questionnaires  in  low 
repute,  and  Ellis  (5,  page  426),  after  a  re¬ 
view  of  360  articles  concludes  that  “group- 
administered  paper  and  pencil  personality 
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questionnaires  are  of  dubious  value  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  groups  of  adjusted  and 
maladjusted  individuals,  and  that  they  are  of 
much  less  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  individual 
adjustment  or  personality  traits”,  listing 
twenty-six  objections  to  their  use  and  only 
eleven  points  in  their  favor. 

We  must  then  consider  the  question  of  the 
use  of  personality  questionnaires  with  the 
blind  in  a  critical  frame  of  mind,  realizing 
that  with  this  group  we  certainly  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  the  tests  to  be  more  efficient  than  they  are 
with  the  seeing.  Fortunately,  few  personality 
tests  share  the  defect  we  noted  in  vocational 
interest  inventories — the  overloading  with 
items  unsuitable  for  the  blind.  Our  method 
will  be  to  discuss  a  few  tests  in  some  detail, 
citing  their  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Then 
we  will  list  tests  not  too  severely  criticized  by 
the  experts  quoted  by  Buros,  make  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  changes  in  method  needed  for 
their  use  with  the  blind,  cite  published  articles 
reporting  upon  results  obtained  with  blind 
subjects,  and  give  the  names  of  publishers 
of  the  tests. 

a.  Personality  questionnaires  for  children 
from  the  lower  grades  upward 

The  California  Test  of  Personality  is  of¬ 
fered  in  five  forms — primary,  elementary,  in¬ 
termediate,  secondary  and  adult.  “The  main 
purpose  of  the  test,”  writes  Thorpe,  one  of 
the  authors  (i,  page  1044),  “is  to  reveal  the 
extent  to  which  the  individual  is  adjusting  to 
the  problems  and  conditions  which  confront 
him  and  is  developing  a  normal  and  socially 
effective  personality.  The  test  is  divided  into 
two  sections.  The  purpose  of  Section  i,  self¬ 
adjustment,  is  to  indicate  how  the  individual 
feels  alxiut  himself,  his  self-reliance,  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  own  personal  worth,  his  sense 
of  personal  freedom,  and  his  feeling  of  be¬ 
longing.  In  this  section  the  individual  also 
reveals  certain  withdrawing  and  nervous 
tendencies  which  he  may  possess.  Section  2 
consists  of  stKial  adjustment  components.  Its 
purpose  is  to  show  how  the  person  functions 


as  a  social  being,  his  knowledge  of  social  I 
standards,  his  social  skills,  his  freedom  from  f 
anti-social  tendencies,  and  his  family,  school  L 
or  vocational,  and  community  relationships.  I 
An  evaluation  of  these  components  discloses  [ 
whether  or  not  the  individual’s  basic  needs  are 
satisfied  in  an  atmosphere  of  security  and  I 
whether  he  is  developing  a  balanced  sense  of  L 
self-realization  and  social  acceptance.”  I 

The  criticisms  of  the  test  printed  in  Buros  I 
(2)  are  both  positive  and  negative.  Will  the  I 
test  items  be  understood  in  the  same  way  by  ■ 
all?  Will  the  subjects  answer  frankly  and  1 
honestly,  or  try  to  meet  conventional  stand-  p 
ards  of  behavior?  Are  the  elaborate  directions 
for  treatment  of  deficiencies  presented  in  the  | 
manual  of  interpretation,  sound  psycho-  I 
therapy?  What  is  the  statistical  validity  of  * 
the  test,  i.e.,  what  proof  have  we  that  the  test 
measures  the  traits  listed?  “On  the  whole,” 
writes  Shaffer  (2,  page  36),  “the  faults  of  the 
California  Test  of  Personality  are  those  of 
personality  questionnaires  in  general.  Such  | 
devices  vainly  seek  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  j 
of  the  rainbow;  a  simple,  cheap,  foolproof  j 
method  for  studying  personality.” 

This  test  can  be  easily  adapted  for  use 
with  the  blind,  and  was  so  used  by  Somers 
(6).  Instead  of  passing  out  booklets  in  which  j 
the  pupils  might  mark  the  Yes-No  answers,  j 
she  gave  the  test  orally,  reading  the  questions  I 
and  having  the  pupils  write  S  for  Yes  and  0  | 
for  No,  on  their  braille  slates.  Since  the  letten  j 
S  and  O  each  consist  of  three  braille  dots, 
no  pupil  could  tell  from  the  sounds  made 
in  writing  on  the  braille  slates,  what  answers 
his  fellows  were  recording.  On  the  whole 
Somers  did  not  find  the  test  satisfactory,  for 
various  reasons  which  she  explains  at  length, 
concluding  (page  22)  that  “the  personal  and  i 
scKial  adjustment  of  the  blind  or  of  any  other  j 
group  with  a  major  handicap  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  measured  by  or  compared  with  the 
adjustment  of  the  so-called  normal  by  the  1 
use  of  personality  tests  that  have  been  stand¬ 
ardized  with  so-called  normal  persons,  and  j 
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that  an  individual’s  adjustment  to  his  afflic¬ 
tion  can  be  viewed  and  evaluated  only  in  re¬ 
lation  to  his  total  growth  pattern  and  his 
total  social  environment,”  which  she  studied 
by  means  of  questionnaires  of  her  own  con¬ 
struction,  which  were  answered  in  consider¬ 
able  detail  by  the  pupils  and  their  parents, 
and  through  case  studies  developed  by  visits 
to  the  homes  of  many  of  her  subjects. 

Mental  Health  Analysis,  by  the  same 
authors,  is  offered  in  four  forms  from  ele¬ 
mentary  through  adult.  It  is  somewhat  more 
favorably  viewed  by  the  critics  quoted  by 
Buros  (2).  Its  purpose  is  stated  by  Thorpe 
(7)  as  follows:  “to  assist  teachers,  parents 
and  advisors  in  obtaining  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  subtle  forces  which  condition  and 
determine  mental  health.  ...  It  provides  a 
method  of  detecting  and  working  for  the 
elimination  of  causes  which  have  been  found 
to  operate  in  producing  various  evidences  of 
maladjustment.”  Section  i  is  designed  to  as¬ 
certain  the  presence  of  five  mental  health 
disabilities;  Section  2,  of  five  vital  mental 
health  assets.  Each  form  consists  of  200  Yes- 
No  items.  It  could  easily  be  given  to  groups 
of  blind  children  by  the  oral  method  de¬ 
scribed  above;  and  the  Secondary  Series,  Form 
A,  for  grades  9-16  (the  only  one  in  the  hands 
of  the  writer)  would  not  have  to  be  subjected 
to  much  “editing.”  In  the  total  of  200  items, 
there  are  a  very  few  which  seem  unsuitable 
for  the  blind,  such  as:  “Do  you  have  pleasant 
times  collecting  stamps,  coins,  or  other  ob¬ 
jects?”,  “Are  you  often  bothered  with  eye- 
strain?”,  “Do  you  find  that  you  must  squint 
with  your  eyes  a  good  deal?”,  “Do  you  often 
feel  discouraged  because  you  can’t  see  well 
enough  to  read  and  do  other  things  well?” 
And  there  are  a  half  dozen  items  dealing 
with  sensitiveness  about  personal  appearance, 
which  might  well  have  different  values  for 
subjects  without  vision,  such  as:  “Have  you 
otten  felt  bad  because  you  have  too  many 
freckles?”,  “Because  you  have  an  unsightly 
noser”,  “Because  of  pimples  or  blemishes?”. 
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“Because  of  uneven  unattractive  teeth?”  But 
since  in  most  groups  tested  in  a  schtx)!  for 
the  blind,  there  would  be  a  considerable 
number  with  some  vision,  for  whom  none 
of  these  items  would  be  unsuitable,  all  the  . 
items  of  this  test  might  properly  be  given, 
perhaps  with  the  explanation  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  that  since  the  test  was  made  for  seeing 
people,  the  pupils  in  the  group  should  answer 
unsuitable  questions  as  they  think  they  would 
if  they  could  see  a  little.  The  small  number 
of  items  involved  should  not  appreciably  af¬ 
fect  the  results. 

Aspects  of  Personality,  offered  for  use  in 
grades  4-9  inclusive,  is  quite  favorably  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  experts  in  Buros  (2).  It  con¬ 
sists  of  three  parts,  each  containing  thirty-five 
items,  planned  to  measure  ascendance-sub¬ 
mission,  introversion-extraversion  and  emo¬ 
tional  stability.  “The  test  has  been  carefully 
checked  for  validity  and  reliability,”  writes 
Loftus,  one  of  the  authors  (i,  page  992).  “The 
diction  and  sentence  structure  have  been 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  fourth  year  children.” 
(Many  of  the  items  were  worded  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  themselves  in  the  preliminary  trials.) 
“A  very  low  score  in  ascendance-submission,” 
continues  Loftus,  “indicates  a  submissive,  re¬ 
tiring  type  of  child  who  is  not  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  as  a  leader  but  is  probably  a  docile  fol¬ 
lower.  His  attitude  may  be  due  to  repression 
at  home  or  to  undesirable  feelings  of  real  or 
imaginary  inferiority.  In  general,  such  a  child 
needs  opportunities  for  success.  Children  with 
low  percentile  scores  in  introversion-extraver¬ 
sion  presumably  are  too  much  turned  in  on 
themselves;  withdrawn  too  much  from  the 
world;  and  tend  too  much  to  worry  or  day¬ 
dream.  They  dodge  the  responsibilities  of  the 
real  world.  They  miss  many  of  the  normal 
satisfactions  of  life.  Section  III  provides  use¬ 
ful  clues  to  the  emotional  problems  of  chil¬ 
dren.”  Loftus  then  lists  six  functions  of  the 
test  in  vocational  education. 

The  test  can  be  easily  given  to  groups  of 
blind  children  by  the  oral  method,  the 
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teacher  reading  the  items  and  the  children 
recording  their  responses  on  a  braille  slate  or 
on  dot  sheets.  Seeing  subjects  are  asked  to 
mark  their  test  sheets  by  checking  S  for  same, 
if  they  agree  with  a  statement  or  “feel  the 
same  way,”  or  a  D  for  different,  if  they  dis¬ 
agree  or  “feel  different.”  If  blind  children 
write  on  braille  slates,  the  same  letters  may  be 
used,  as  both  are  formed  with  three  dots. 
Some  of  the  items  have  a  different  connota¬ 
tion  for  a  blind  pupil,  though  none  need  be 
omitted  as  unfair  to  the  blind.  “I  try  to  be  the 
first  to  get  on  a  streetcar,”  “I  like  my  school 
because  it  is  clean,”  “I  never  tear  pages  from 
my  school  or  library  books,”  and  a  few  other 
items,  might  be  questioned,  but  again  we 
must  remember  that  we  practically  never 
have  a  grade  full  of  completely  sightless  pu¬ 
pils,  and  the  blind  like  to  be  treated  as  much 
as  possible  like  seeing  children. 

b.  Personality  questionnaires  for  children 
from  twelve  years  old  upward 
Mooney’s  Problem  Cheeky  List  is  offered  in 
three  forms,  appropriate  for  junior  high,  high 
school  and  college.  It  consists  of  330  items, 
such  as:  being  overweight,  having  too  little 
money  for  clothes,  being  awkward  in  meet¬ 
ing  people,  losing  friends,  losing  my  temper, 
being  in  love,  parents’  drinking,  losing  faith 
in  religion,  being  slow  in  reading,  not  being 
interested  in  any  vocation,  having  unfair  tests, 
etc.  The  form  is  similar  to  that  of  interest  in¬ 
ventories  except  that  the  items  are  problems 
rather  than  interests.  The  student  goes 
through  the  list,  underlines  the  problems 
which  are  of  concern  to  him,  circles  the  ones 
that  are  of  most  concern,  and  writes  a  sum¬ 
mary  in  his  own  words.  The  function  of  the 
list  is  to  help  students  in  the  expression  of 
their  personal  problems. 

This  test  is  very  favorably  reviewed  by  the 
critics  in  Buros  (2,  page  119);  Lenz,  writing: 
“It  seems  to  constitute  a  unique  contribution 
to  our  counseling  aids  and  techniques.  It  is 
an  instrument  for  an  area  of  research  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.”  The  test  does  not 


I 

lend  itself  very  well  to  the  oral  method  of  and 
testing  the  blind,  as  the  subject  should  be  free  P  Calil 

to  work  forward  and  back  over  the  list,  and  I  in  it 

mark  the  items  in  two  ways.  But  printed  in  twel 
braille,  it  might  be  used  with  all  children  ■  twee 

having  a  fair  proficiency  in  reading,  allowing  I  statii 

them  up  to  two  hours  to  compensate  for  the  1  scho 

handicap  of  slow  braille  reading.  The  pupils  |  (a) 

could  be  instructed  to  underline  the  first  two  [  had 

words  of  the  problems  that  concern  them,  ^  beca 

and  draw  vertical  lines  through  the  first  two  ■  four 

words  of  the  problems  that  concern  them  f  high 

most.  The  answers  to  the  general  questions  |  statt 
and  the  summary  should  then  be  written  in  P  whe 
braille  or  on  a  typewriter.  boys 

T he  Loofbourow  and  Keys  Personal  Index  five 
is  published  in  one  form,  adapted  for  testing  I  wer 
pupils  in  the  yth-ioth  grades.  The  test  con-  I  of  t 
sists  of  three  subtests:  false  vocabulary — a  list  km 

of  too  words,  some  of  which  are  imaginary,  sch( 
in  which  the  subject  is  asked  to  mark  the  I  twe 

words  he  knows;  social  attitudes — seventeen  *  thir 

situations,  each  provided  with  four  alterna-  ■  drei 

tives,  three  of  which  are  socially  undesirable;  I  "I 

an  adjustment  questionnaire  of  the  Yes-No  1  gro 

type,  with  eighty-nine  questions.  “The  Per-  I  ficii 

sonal  Index,”  write  the  authors  in  their  sho 

manual  (8),  “is  an  instrument  for  the  dctec-  pu( 

tion  of  attitudes  indicative  of  problem  behav-  wh 
ior.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  use  in  group  on 
surveys  to  identify  those  individuals  whose  :  km 

personal  and  social  adjustment  is  such  that  hot 

they  are,  or  are  in  danger  of  becoming,  scri-  ;  aoc 
ous  disciplinary  problems.  .  .  .  When  used  soil 

under  reasonably  normal  conditions,  the  Per-  stn 
sonal  Index  has  proved  remarkably  effective  an( 
in  eliciting  frank  responses  from  boys,  even  sec 
within  a  reformatory  institution.  The  value  '  ter 
of  the  findings,  however,  might  easily  be  pu 
lessened  or  destroyed  if  the  test  were  given  in  ter 
a  way  to  arouse  self-consciousness,  suspicion  vvr 
or  open  resentment.  For  best  results,  it  should  D 
always  be  administered  to  groups,  and  in  such  an 
a  manner  that  the  subjects  do  not  feel  them-  ^  F 
selves  singled  out  for  the  purpose.”  The  critics  ;  pu 
in  Buros  are  generally  favorable  to  the  test,  '  gti 
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and  Morgan  (9)  who  used  the  test  in  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind  speaks  highly 
in  its  favor.  After  testing  all  the  children 
twelve  years  of  age  or  older,  in  the  school  be¬ 
tween  1939  and  1943,  and  making  a  careful 
statistical  study  of  the  results,  checked  by  the 
school  behavior  of  the  children,  he  reports, 
(a)  “that  all  fifteen  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
had  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  school 
because  of  disciplinary  problems  (during  the 
four  year  period)  had  scored  thirty-five  or 
higher,  a  score  which  the  authors  of  the  test 
stated  might  deserve  attention,”  and  (b)  “that 
when  the  behavior  records  of  the  forty-six 
boys  and  girls  who  had  scored  above  forty- 
five  (a  very  high  score  for  maladjustment) 
were  examined,  it  was  found  that  two  thirds 
of  the  group  were  more  or  less  serious  prob¬ 
lem  children  in  the  dormitories  or  in  the 
school.  On  the  other  hand,  only  four  of  the 
twenty-seven  pupils  who  had  scored  below 
thirty  points  were  considered  problem  chil¬ 
dren.” 

This  test  may  be  administered  orally  to 
groups  of  blind  children  without  special  dif¬ 
ficulty.  In  the  vocabulary  test,  each  word 
should  be  read  twice,  and  spelled  if  the 
pupils  request  it;  the  pupils  may  indicate 
whether  they  know  a  word  or  not  by  writing 
on  their  braille  slates  the  letter  S,  for  “yes,  I 
know  it”  and  O,  for  “no,  I  do  not  know  it,” 
both  these  letters  being  made  with  three  dots 
and  therefore  being  indistinguishable  by 
sound.  Or  dot  sheets  may  be  used,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  mark  the  first  dot  for  “know” 
and  the  second  for  “don’t  know.”  In  the 
second  test,  the  key  word  and  the  four  al¬ 
ternatives  should  be  read  twice,  and  the 
pupils  instructed  to  think  of  the  answers  in 
terms  of  the  four  letters  C,  D,  E  and  F, 
writing  C  if  they  choose  the  first  alternative, 
D  for  the  second,  etc.  As  the  letters  C  and  E 
are  formed  by  two  dots,  and  the  letters  D  and 
F  by  three  dots,  there  is  little  chance  that  the 
pupils  would  fear  that  their  neighbors  could 
guess  their  answers  by  the  sounds  made  in 


writing  the  braille.  In  the  third  test,  which 
consists  of  Yes-No  questions,  the  letters  S 
and  O  should  be  used  again. 

Two  other  tests,  intended  for  use  with  sub¬ 
jects  from  twelve  years  old  up  to  adulthood 
receive  favorable  mention  in  Buros:  The 
Cowan  Adolescent  Adjustment  Analyzer,  an 
instrument  of  clinical  psychology,  of  which 
Abelson,  in  Buros  (2,  page  66),  writes  that  it 
“may  be  the  best  available  inventory  for  the 
adolescent  range”;  and  The  Washburne 
Social  Adjustment  Inventory  (Thaspic  Edi¬ 
tion),  which  yields  scores  on  truthfulness, 
happiness,  alienation,  sympathy,  purpose,  im¬ 
pulse-judgment,  control,  and  wishes.  Postel, 
in  Buros  (2,  page  213),  thinks  that  this  test 
“will  prove  a  valuable  instrument  for  the 
secondary  school  or  college  counselor,  dean, 
or  psychologist  that  desires  to  secure  a  better 
adjustment  for  an  individual,  or  that  en¬ 
deavors  to  select  those  students  in  need  of 
psychiatric  advice.”  The  Cowan  test  consists 
of  ninety-seven  ?-Yes-No  items,  and  could 
easily  be  given  to  groups  of  blind  pupils  by 
the  oral  method.  The  Washburne  test  is  some¬ 
what  more  complicated,  as  multiple  choice 
questions  sometimes  occur  in  the  midst  of 
the  Yes-No  questions;  the  twenty-four  wishes 
from  which  ten  are  to  be  chosen  would 
probably  have  to  be  presented  in  braille;  and 
the  collection  of  items  on  family  and  personal 
history  would  involve  writing  by  the  pupils 
on  braille  slates  or  typewriters.  But  these  are 
not  insuperable  obstacles.  Neither  test  in¬ 
cludes  items  unfair  in  a  test  of  the  blind. 

What  personality  tests  shall  we  use?  Where 
may  we  get  them? 

After  determining  the  age  or  grade  level 
of  the  subjects  to  be  tested,  what  trait  or 
combination  of  traits  seem  to  need  investi¬ 
gation,  and  what  length  of  time  is  available 
for  testing;  an  appropriate  selection  can  per¬ 
haps  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  descriptions 
in  this  article.  If  a  test  is  to  be  given  orally, 
only  one  copy  of  the  test  need  be  bought. 
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and  in  many  cases  the  publishers  offer  “speci¬ 
men  sets”  which  include  a  copy  of  the  test, 
a  manual  for  its  administration  and  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  a  chart  for  recording  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  grade.  Most  publishers  distribute 
free  catalogues  of  tests,  in  which  the  prices 
for  specimen  sets,  additional  manuals  and 
packages  of  different  forms  of  the  test  are 
listed. 

Tests  suitable  for  use  with  the  blind  (listed  in 
the  same  order  in  which  they  appear  in  this 
article) 

California  Test  of  Personality:  a  Profile 
of  Personal  and  Social  Adjustment.  Primary, 
Elementary,  Intermediate,  Secondary  and 
Adult  Series.  Forms  A  and  B.  Thorpe,  Clark 
and  Tiegs.  California  Test  Bureau,  5916 
Hollywood  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  28,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Mental  Health  Analysis.  Elementary,  In¬ 
termediate,  Secondary  and  Adult  Series. 
Form  A.  Thorpe,  Clark  and  Tiegs.  California 
Test  Bureau,  as  above 

As})ects  of  Personality.  Grades  4-9.  One 
form.  Pintner,  Loftus,  Forlano  and  Alster. 
World  Bcxjk  Co.,  313  Park  Hill  Avenue, 
Yonkers  5,  New  York 

Problem  Check  List.  Junior  High  School, 
High  Schtx)l  and  College  Forms.  Ross  L. 
Mooney.  Ohio  State  University  Press,  Qjlum- 
bus  10,  Ohio 

Persrjnal  Index.  One  form  for  grades  7-9. 
Lxx)fbourow  and  Keys.  Educational  Test 
Bureau,  740  Washington  Avenue,  S.E.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minnesota 

Oman  Adolescent  Adjustment  Analyzer: 
An  Instrument  of  Clinical  Psychology.  One 
Form  for  ages  12-18.  Cowan,  Mueller  and 
Weathers.  Ojwan  Research  Project,  Salina, 
Kansas 

Washburne  S(x:ial- Adjustment  Inventory, 
Thaspic  PLdition.  One  form  for  ages  12  and 
over.  John  N.  Washburne.  World  Book  Co., 
313  Park  Hill  Avenue,  Yonkers  5,  New  York 
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The  second  section  of  this  article  will  in¬ 
clude  discussions  of: 

c.  Persf)nality  questionnaires  for  use  from  . 
the  ninth  grade  to  adulthood; 

d.  Personality  questionnaires  for  use  with  ^ 

college  students  and  adults;  ; 

2.  Tests  of  values  and  attitudes; 

3.  Tests  of  social  interest,  participation  and 
competence; 

4.  Rating  scales;  i 

5.  Projective  techniques  for  studying  per-  P 
sonality. 
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A  RE-EVALUATION  OF  OUR  CONCEPT 
OF  BLINDNESS 

MICHAEL  GEFFNER.  Ph.D. 


In  every  field  of  endeavor  it  is  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  pause  to  review  achievements 
and  to  re-examine  methods  and  plans  of  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  light  of  experience  and  from  a 
more  advanced  point  of  view.  It  may  well  be 
found  advisable  to  correct  and  readapt 
methods  which  have  proved  impracticable. 
Occasionally,  even  some  basic  ideas  and  con¬ 
cepts  will  have  to  be  revised,  although  this 
may  cause  temporary  inconveniences  and 
upset  established  routines  and  time-honored 
systems. 

The  field  of  work  with  the  blind  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  methods  and 
approaches  in  its  various  branches — educa¬ 
tion,  rehabilitation  and  vocational  guidance 
—are  in  a  way  still  in  their  formative  stages, 
and  therefore  still  subject  to  revision  and 
changes.  A  reconsideration  of  some  basic 
ideas  might  prove  advantageous. 

This  article  proposes  to  examine  what  may 
be  considered  the  very  basis  of  the  whole 
problem,  namely  the  concept  of  blindness  it¬ 
self  as  now  accepted  in  the  field.  It  intends 
to  prove  that  this  concept,  comprising  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  total  blindness  a  large  variety  of  seri¬ 
ous  visual  defects,  has  become  entirely  too 
broad  and  impracticable,  and  that  it  creates 
difficulties  and  inconsistencies.  Grouping  the 
partially  seeing  and  the  totally  blind  together 
results  in  definite  disadvantages  to  those  in 
both  categories. 

Prior  to  makinj;  his  home  in  .tmcrica.  Dr.  Michael 
CietTncr  taujjht  in  a  residential  school  for  the  blind  in 
Vienna  and  edited  a  braille  majjazine.  He  is  now  asso- 
ebte  editor  of  the  lewis/i  Bniillf  Reriew. 


During  the  short  period  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  present  day  systems  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  welfare  for  the  blind,  the  term 
blind  originally  taken  in  its  literal  and  dic¬ 
tionary  meaning,  namely,  sightlessness,  has 
been  steadily  widened  to  include  a  great 
variety  of  serious  visual  deficiencies.  Children 
who  did  not  have  enough  vision  to  read  or¬ 
dinary  print  were  placed  in  institutes  for  the 
blind  and  classed  as  educationally  blind.  And 
with  regard  to  vocations,  people  who  could 
not  perform  occupations  requiring  normal 
vision  were  considered  as  “industrially  blind.” 
Thus  our  present  definition  of  blindness  has 
been  established. 

This  concept  of  blindness,  now  accepted 
officially  in  the  United  States,  is  defined  as 
“visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better 
eye  with  proper  correction,  or  a  limitation  in 
the  field  of  vision  such  that  the  widest  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  visual  field  subtends  an  angular 
distance  no  greater  than  20  degrees.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  definition  the  visual  defects  are 
measured  as  to  acuity  and  range.  But  within 
a  limited  field  of  vision  a  fair  degree  of 
acuity  is  frequently  found.  Therefore  quite 
a  number  of  people  classed  as  blind  can  read 
ordinary  print. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  eye  defects 
there  are,  of  course,  many  cases  where  the 
remaining  vision  is  not  sufficient  for  practical 
use  and  unreliable  for  independent  move¬ 
ment,  particularly  if  it  is  but  little  more  than 
light  perception,  but  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
a  large  percentage  of  those  classified  as  blind 
approach  the  upper  limit  of  the  definition.  Of 
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course,  any  amount  of  vision  is  a  definite  ad¬ 
vantage  over  sightlessness  and  an  invaluable 
asset.  To  term  all  these  handicaps  as  “lack 
of  useful  vision”  is  inaccurate.  It  should  be 
reasonable  to  consider  anyone  who  has  some 
vision  as  a  sighted  person  with  a  serious 
visual  defect,  rather  than  a  blind  person  who 
can  see  just  a  little.  This  view  can  be  justified 
from  all  angles  and  aspects,  psychologically 
and  socially,  educationally  and  vocationally. 

Without  doubt  the  partially  seeing  require 
special  attention  and  special  provisions  as  far 
as  education,  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
welfare  are  concerned.  But  their  problems,  as 
a  whole,  are  not  the  problems  of  the  totally 
blind  and  for  each  of  these  groups  different 
methods  and  approaches  are  required.  A 
separation  of  these  two  categories  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  partially  seeing  as  well 
as  the  totally  blind. 

Psychological  and  Social  Aspects 

In  an  effort  to  counteract  prevalent  mis¬ 
conceptions  regarding  the  blind,  the  tendency 
has  developed  to  minimize  to  the  public  the 
seriousness  of  the  handicap.  It  is  emphasized 
that  blind  jseople  are  normal  in  every  respect 
and  that  there  is  no  difference  between  a 
blind  and  a  seeing  person  “except  for  the  fact 
that  the  blind  person  cannot  see.”  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  educate  the  public  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  true  nature  of  this  handicap 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  more  ready  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  blind  as  normal  individuals  pos¬ 
sessing  the  same  variety  of  faculties  and 
emotions  as  seeing  people.  But  it  is  unwise  to 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  belittle  the 
gravity  of  the  handicap  and  treat  it  as  just 
an  incidental  factor.  Lack  of  vision  funda¬ 
mentally  affects  the  psychological  make-up 
of  a  person  and  influences  all  his  relations 
with  the  outside  world.  Even  far  less  serious 
handicaps,  such  as  physical  abnormalities, 
have  a  profound  effect  on  an  individual  and 
may  set  the  course  and  direction  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  personality. 


Many  claims  and  statements  advanced 
about  the  blind  are  true  of  the  partially  see¬ 
ing  only,  and  are  therefore  confusing  and 
misleading.  The  partially  seeing,  particularly 
those  whose  vision  is  near  the  upper  limit  of 
the  legal  definition,  are,  of  course,  hardly  | 
distinguishable  from  people  whose  visual  1 
capacity  is  just  beyond  that  limit.  Psycho-  * 
logically  and  socially,  the  difference  between  - 
the  partially  seeing,  and  those  with  normal 
sight  is  less  than  the  difference  between  the 
partially  seeing  and  those  with  no  sight.  The  1 
ability  to  discern  colors,  to  perceive  spatial 
relations  visually,  to  see  outlines  and  shapes  j 
of  objects,  differentiates  the  partially  seeing 
fundamentally — at  least,  from  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  point  of  view — from  sightless  people. 

The  failure  to  recognize  this  fact  explains, 
to  a  large  extent,  why  so  little  genuine  re¬ 
search  has  been  accomplished  regarding  the  ■ 
psychology  of  blindness.  Studies  of  “blind-  I 
ness”  in  the  sense  of  the  legal  definition,  or  I 
studies  of  “the  blind,  including  people  with 
light  perception  and  a  slightly  greater  amount  | 
of  vision,”  are  of  doubtful  value.  The  few  ^ 
existing  studies  which  are  of  value  deal  with  i 
the  totally  blind.  Even  this  field  should  Ije 
broken  down  into  the  congenitally  blind  (and  | 
those  blinded  in  early  infancy)  and  those 
who  have  lost  their  sight  in  later  life. 

However,  it  is  the  sphere  of  social  relations 
that  is  of  paramount  importance  and  here  the  * 
difference  between  the  partially  seeing  and 
the  sightless  is  most  apparent.  It  is  mainly 
with  regard  to  its  social  implications  that 
total  blindness  can  be  considered  as  one  of  : 
the  greatest  human  tragedies.  Due  to  the  ’ 
outward  appearances  of  helplessness  and  de-  ' 
pendence  of  the  blind,  traditional  attitudes 
and  behavior  patterns  have  been  established 
toward  them  which  are  out  of  proportion  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  handicap.  Covertly  the  | 
seeing  often  experience  a  reluctance  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  blind;  certain  apprehensions, 
pity,  and  according  to  some  psychologists,  a  | 
feeling  of  guilt.  Overtly  these  reservations  ■ 
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display  themselves  in  over-solicitude,  con¬ 
descension,  and  admiration  of  the  simplest 
achievements.  The  blind  are  regarded  as  in¬ 
capacitated  in  every  respect,  physically  and 
mentally.  The  blind  person  will  be  offered  a 
seat  by  someone  who  is  less  able  to  stand  up. 
When  he  is  addressed,  the  voice  is  often  raised 
as  if  he  were  hard  of  hearing  or  slow  in  grasp¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Often  his 
guide  is  spoken  to  instead  of  himself  in 
matters  concerning  him;  even  a  doctor  may 
ask  the  guide  about  the  complaint  of  the  blind 
patient.  These  poignant  experiences  add  to 
the  ever-present  and  unavoidable  concomi¬ 
tants  of  blindness — the  inability  to  see  the 
person  with  whom  one  is  conversing,  the 
knowledge  of  being  conspicuous  and  con¬ 
stantly  watched,  and  the  frequent  necessity 
of  asking  for  assistance.  Though  each  of  these 
factors  in  itself  may  not  be  experienced  as 
something  acute  and  painful,  the  sum  total 
of  all  these  impacts  is  of  considerable  import 
and  plays  a  determining  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  attitudes  and  reactions. 

Research  on  social  behavior  with  respect 
to  blindness  may  produce  valuable  results 
which  can  be  useful  in  the  process  of  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  as  well  as  in  the  effort  to 
enlighten  the  public  on  this  question,  but  a 
fundamental  change  in  this  matter  can  hardly 
be  expected. 

The  situation  of  the  partially  seeing  is  en¬ 
tirely  different.  As  seriously  handicapped  peo¬ 
ple  they  certainly  have  to  cope  with  great 
difficulties,  but  on  the  whole  they  do  not 
have  to  make  the  many  social  sacrifices  and 
are  spared  the  more  poignant  experiences  of 
the  totally  blind.  There  are  fewer  obstacles 
for  them  to  overcome  in  order  to  enjoy 
normal  association  with  the  seeing.  In  fact 
many  partially  seeing  persons,  unless  they 
have  but  little  more  than  light  perception, 
can  easily  avoid  being  identified  as  blind  in 
their  social  life  if  they  so  desire.  The  main 
obstacle  here  is  frequently  their  own  attitude 
toward  their  handicap. 


This  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  classifying 
the  partially  seeing  as  blind  may,  in  itself, 
have  a  damaging  effect,  creating  a  state  of 
mind  detrimental  to  proper  adjustment.  They 
easily  get  accustomed  to  considering  them¬ 
selves  blind  and  may  come  to  rely  heavily  on 
the  protective  shelter  offered  by  the  legal 
definition.  The  fact  that  they  benefit  from 
certain  economic  advantages  offered  to  the 
blind  is  not  the  main  reason  why  they  often 
prefer  to  be  identified  as  blind.  It  lies  much 
deeper  than  that.  While,  in  competition  with 
the  normally  seeing  they  frequently  realize 
their  shortcomings,  among  the  blind  they 
easily  excel  in  many  respects.  Their  accom¬ 
plishments  which  come  quite  naturally 
through  the  conscious  or  unconscious  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  visual  capacity  left  to  them  arc 
hailed  as  outstanding  achievements.  This  may 
bring  about  faulty  self-evaluation  and  curb 
the  drive  for  self-improvement.  While  many 
blind  people  strive  to  make  themselves  and 
the  outside  world  forget  their  handicap — an 
effort  which  for  obvious  reasons  is  not  too 
often  successful — the  partially  seeing  fre¬ 
quently  overstress  their  handicap  in  order  to 
convince  themselves  as  well  as  the  outside 
world  that  they  are  “blind.” 

Educational  Problems 

Mainly  with  a  view  to  facilitating  their 
social  adjustment,  it  is  frequently  emphasized 
that  blind  children  should  avail  themselves  of 
the  special  arrangements  for  the  blind  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  regular  public  school  system 
rather  than  go  to  an  institute  for  the  blind. 
It  is,  of  course,  of  great  value  for  a  child  to 
remain  in  his  home  and  to  attend  school  to¬ 
gether  with  seeing  children.  However,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  problems  and  dangers  present  them¬ 
selves  in  this  type  of  schooling.  The  special 
braille  classes  which  provide  the  blind  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  knowledge  of  braille  and  supple¬ 
ment  the  classroom  instruction  wherever 
necessary,  can,  nevertheless,  not  make  up  for 
all  the  shortcomings.  In  almost  every  sub- 
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ject  as  taught  in  schools  for  the  seeing,  visual 
means  are  employed,  and  visual  experience 
and  visual  memory  are  taken  for  granted. 
Therefore  many  details  must  elude  the  blind 
pupils.  The  teachers  usually  cannot  afford  the 
time  to  give  much  special  attention  to  their 
blind  students;  also  it  requires  unusual  skill 
and  understanding  on  their  part  to  bring 
about  proper  cooperation  between  the  blind 
and  seeing  children.  Moreover,  the  former  are 
exposed  to  emotional  injuries  by  thoughtless 
remarks  of  their  seeing  schoolmates,  which 
painfully  bring  to  their  consciousness  the  fact 
that  in  many  respects  they  are  handicapped 
and  different.  Children  can  be  very  cruel, 
not  so  much  because  of  any  malicious  motive, 
but  rather  because  of  a  keen  awareness  of, 
and  a  strong  reaction  to  the  abnormal.  Because 
of  these  difficulties  only  those  sightless  chil¬ 
dren  with  outstanding  mental  equipment  and 
emotional  stability  can  fit  into  this  system 
advantageously. 

Questionable  as  this  system  may  be  for  the 
totally  blind,  there  should  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  the  answer  for  most  of  the  partially  seeing. 
They  are  not  confronted  with  as  many  diffi¬ 
culties  as  the  sightless.  While  they  may  not 
be  able  to  read  and  write  in  the  ordinary  way 
and  therefore  must  avail  themselves  of  the 
braille  system,  the  other  visual  methods  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  regular  schtx)l  are  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  within  their  grasp.  Moreover  they  can 
move  around  freely  and  are  not  as  conspic¬ 
uous  as  the  totally  blind. 

For  the  majority  of  the  sightless  children, 
education  in  an  institute  provides  the  best 
solution.  We  find  here  many  facilities  that  the 
day  class  system  cannot  possibly  offer.  The 
teachers,  without  undue  sentimentality,  know 
what  they  may  expect.  The  children  may 
regard  themselves  more  or  less  as  equals,  and 
a  spirit  of  normal  competition  on  an  even 
basis  can  prevail. 

At  present,  unfortunately,  a  large  number 
of  partially  seeing  children  are  found  in  the 
institutes.  It  is  true  that  a  small  number  of 


these  must  be  included  because  day  classes  I 
are  economically  and  administratively  feasible  I 
only  in  larger  communities.  Their  education  I 
in  a  residential  school  for  the  blind  is  dis¬ 
advantageous  to  them.  Methods  of  teaching 
there  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  totally  - 
blind  and  are  based  on  tactual  processes  and  ? 
the  use  of  special  equipment  and  apparatus.  ! 
Explanations  are  given  so  as  to  be  compre-  F 
hensible  to  the  sightless,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  their  lack  of  visual  capacity  and  visual 
experience.  The  partially  seeing  who  take 
part  in  this  kind  of  instruction  cannot  utilize  ? 
the  amount  of  vision  left  to  them.  In  some  ' 
cases  their  vision  is  adequate  even  for  learn¬ 
ing  ordinary  reading  and  writing,  and  special 
classes  in  these  subjects  are  arranged.  For  the 
balance  of  their  instruction  they  are  retained 
in  classes  for  the  blind.  This  represents  the 
almost  complete  counterpart  of  the  day  class 
system  for  the  blind  in  the  ordinary  schools. 

It  is  ironical  that  children  who  can  see  should 
be  forced  to  approach  their  education  through  1 
methods  developed  for  the  blind.  Moreover  ' 
their  graduation  from  such  an  institute  in 
itself  is  disadvantageous;  it  labels  them  as  “ 
“blind”  and  is  a  serious  handicap  in  later 
years,  economically  and  socially. 

Vocational  Considerations 

According  to  modern  views  of  vocational 
guidance  and  employment  policies,  the  place-  ! 
ment  of  a  prospective  worker  is  most  suc¬ 
cessful  when  the  principle  of  matching  the 
job  requirements  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
worker  is  followed.  It  is  the  ability  of  the 
worker  that  counts.  A  disability  is  recognized 
only  in  relation  to  a  specific  type  of  work.  A  * 
person  with  a  physical  handicap,  but  fully 
capable  of  performing  some  specific  job  is 
not  considered  handicapped  in  relation  to 
that  type  of  work.  A  one-armed  person,  for 
instance,  is  not  regarded  as  occupationally 
handicapped  in  an  occupation  requiring  only  ^ 
one  arm.  The  general  supposition  of  a  “voca¬ 
tional  handicap”  as  such  in  reference  to  visual 
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defects  becomes  therefore  untenable,  and  the 
term  “industrially  blind”  loses  its  meaning. 
Moreover,  the  limit  set  by  the  legal  definition 
is  arbitrary,  at  least  as  far  as  vocations  are 
concerned.  Even  a  person  who  does  not  fall 
under  the  definition  of  blindness  may  be  oc¬ 
cupationally  handicapped  with  regard  to  a 
type  of  work  for  which  keen  vision  is  essential. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  people  who  fall 
under  the  definition  of  blindness  can  satis¬ 
factorily  perform  occupations  which  require 
only  a  limited  amount  of  sight.  Occupational 
opportunities  for  the  partially  seeing  decrease 
?  with  the  percentage  of  vision,  but  even  the 
ability  to  move  around  freely,  to  discern 
colors  and  make  out  the  shape  of  patterns, 
are  assets  which  increase  the  opportunities  for 
employment.  Even  in  the  workshops  for  the 
blind  there  are  a  number  of  occupations  for 
which  only  people  with  partial  vision  are 
eligible.  Classing  partially  seeing  and  blind 
people  in  the  same  category  causes  not  only 
confusion  of  the  public,  but  also  definite  dis¬ 
advantages  to  both  groups.  In  trying  to  place 
a  partially  seeing  person  in  a  position  where 
he  can  utilize  the  amount  of  vision  left,  the 
placement  agency  creates  for  itself  and  the 
client  unnecessary  difficulties  by  referring  to 
him  as  a  “blind”  person.  The  accompanying 
qualification  that  he  has  sufficient  vision  for 
that  particular  type  of  work  does  not  sound 
too  convincing. 

It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  positions 
which  can  be  adequately  filled  by  totally 
blind  people  is  limited.  In  competition  with 
the  seeing  and  even  with  the  partially  seeing 
the  blind  will  always  be  at  a  disadvantage.  It 
is  therefore  essential  that  the  few  positions  in 
which  the  totally  blind  can  be  placed  should 
be  reserved  for  them  and  not  filled  by  the 
partially  seeing.  The  latter,  of  course,  have 
better  opportunities  to  acquire  positions  and 
usually  better  ones. 

The  statistics  of  the  agencies  concerned 
with  the  placement  of  blind  workers  are  often 
misleading  and  erroneous.  In  their  effort  to 
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amass  large  figures  and  impressive  enumera¬ 
tions  of  the  variety  of  work  open  to  the 
“blind”,  a  number  of  occupations  are  listed 
which  obviously  can  be  performed  only  by 
people  who  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
vision,  such  as  elevator  operators,  porters, 
receptionists  and  errand  boys.  It  is  defeating 
the  purpose  of  helping  the  blind,  to  create  the 
impression  that  they  can  perform,  as  blind 
people,  feats  which  obviously  require  vision. 
There  is  often  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
agencies  for  the  blind  to  break  down  the 
figures  for  the  two  categories.  When  such 
lists  of  occupations  in  which  “blind”  people 
have  been  successful  are  taken  as  a  basis  for 
counseling  sightless  clients  as  to  their  voca¬ 
tional  choices,  they  are  of  value  only  if 
specific  information  is  available.  It  should  be 
made  clear  which  occupations  have  been 
performed  by  totally  blind  people  and  which 
by  the  partially  seeing,  and  in  the  latter  case 
specific  information  as  to  eye  conditions 
should  be  supplied. 

Conclusions 

The  need  for  changes  in  these  matters  is 
becoming  increasingly  apparent  though  easy 
solutions  are  not  at  hand.  The  writer  feels 
that  it  would  be  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction  if  the  issues  involved  were 
faced  openly  and  realistically. 

The  incidence  of  blindness  (total  blindness) 
in  the  younger  age  groups — with  which  this 
article  is  mainly  concerned — is,  fortunately, 
steadily  decreasing.  At  the  same  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  sightless  are  becoming  a  constantly 
diminishing  minority  among  the  legally 
blind.  A  tendency  has  developed  on  the  one 
hand  to  write  off  the  visual  capacity  of  the 
partially  seeing  as  an  insignificant  factor,  and 
on  the  other,  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
the  limitations  imposed  by  sightlessness,  thus 
creating  the  impression  that  the  sightless 
are  more  or  less  on  a  par  with  the  partially 
seeing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  few  totally 
blind  people,  only  those  with  unusual  skill 
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and  resourcefulness,  can  actually  measure  up 
to  the  partially  seeing  in  their  performance 
in  certain  vocations  and  activities  which  for 
people  with  some  vision  are  a  simple  matter 
of  course.  The  average  blind  person  may  thus 
appear  clumsy  and  backward.  Viewing  the 
record  of  achievements  as  a  whole,  with  a 
majority  of  the  “blind”  doing  as  well  as 
might  reasonably  be  expected  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  it  is  easy  to  assume  a  complacent  attitude. 
On  closer  scrutiny,  it  is  evident  that  the  totally 
blind  are  not  getting  their  proper  share  of 
attention.  Only  separate  provisions  for  those 
in  the  two  categories  would  make  it  possible 
to  place  the  proper  emphasis  on  work  for  the 
actually  blind  and  to  satisfy  the  special  needs 
of  the  partially  seeing. 

Theories  and  methods  should  be  advocated 
for  the  partially  seeing  different  from  those 
advanced  for  the  sightless.  This  will  be  no 
easy  task,  in  view  of  the  multiplicity  and 
great  variety  of  visual  defects,  with  limita¬ 
tions  ranging  from  near  normalcy  to  almost 
complete  sightlessness,  with  many  cases  where 
even  a  considerable  amount  of  vision  may  be 
of  little  practical  use  due  to  the  nature  of 
some  eye  defects,  and  with  the  frequent  ne¬ 
cessity  of  avoiding  eye  strain.  Unified  norms 
could  not  be  established,  and  the  field  would 
have  to  be  broken  up  into  several  categories. 
But  it  would  be  worth  all  the  effort. 

In  the  light  of  the  wholesome  attitude  now 
developing  toward  handicaps  in  general, 
whereby  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  an  individual  rather  than  his  disabili¬ 
ties,  the  considerable  asset  which  even  a 
limited  amount  of  vision  constitutes  should 
get  its  proper  evaluation.  It  should  be  utilized 
to  the  fullest,  limited  only  by  ophthalmologi- 
cal  considerations.  The  partially  seeing  could 
benefit  greatly  from  such  an  approach.  It 
would  offer  them  sounder  education  and 
better  opportunities  in  the  economic  and  social 
spheres;  such  an  approach  toward  their  prob¬ 
lems  would  constitute  nothing  less  than  their 
emancipation  from  blindness. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Visit  Salt  Lake  City  and  learn  of  the 
mantic  past,  the  colorful  present  and 
scenic  grandeur  of  the  west.  In  one  exquisil 
volume.  Salt  Lake  City  presents  a  delighi 
resume  of  the  winning  of  the  west.  Here 
will  find  an  arid  desert  turned  into  a  gar 
spot.  You  will  see  the  actual  buildings,  hoi 
and  possessions  of  the  Mormon  pioneers. . 
mingling  with  these  historic  reminders 
will  see  the  west  of  today. 

Salt  Lake  City  and  the  territory  surroum 
it  are  unexcelled  for  magnificent  scen( 
Opening  at  the  very  city  limits  are  scvi 
gorgeous  canyons.  A  day’s  drive  to  the  soi 
is  the  Southern  Utah  Wonderland — B 
Canyon,  Zion  Canyon,  Kaibab  National  1 
est.  Grand  Canyon!  A  similar  distance  to 
north  is  Grand  Teton,  Yellowstone, 
Craters  of  the  Moon! 

North  America’s  most  unique  body 
water — Great  Salt  Lake — is  but  a  half  hour's 
drive  west  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  29% 
and  you  float  on  its  surface  like  a  cork. 

The  Utah  State  Capitol  overlooks  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Salt  Lake*  Valley.  This  beautiful 
native  granite  building  with  its  huge  copper 
dome  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  west 
In  it  is  a  remarkable  exhibit  of  old  pioneeri| 
relics — some  of  the  original  furniture,  framed  ’ 
documents  and  handiwork  of  the  courageoul 
pioneer  women. 

When  you  reach  Salt  Lake  City  next  sum¬ 
mer,  to  attend  the  national  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  you  will  immediately  sense  a  fcclii^ 
of  genuine  friendliness  and  hospitality. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  make  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  attend  this  convention,  because  I 
lieve  your  trip  will  be  a  memorable  and  hap| 
one. 

For  full  information  write  to  Alfred  All 
Secretary-General,  A.A.W.B.,  15  West  161 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

— Murray  B.  Allen 
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A  CLERICAL  TEST  FOR  THE  VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

GERTRUDE  T.  BIGMAN 


Introduction 

When  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 
gained  new  funds  and  new  life  under  the 
Barden-LaFollette  Act,  opportunities  in¬ 
creased  for  training  people  in  office  and 
dictaphone  work.  It  became  necessary  to 
seek  some  objective,  time-saving  measure  for 
sifting  out  the  better  prospects  for  such  train¬ 
ing.  None  of  the  existing  clerical  tests  could 
be  used  with  the  visually  handicapped  unless 
modified.  By  adapting  two  parts  of  one  cleri¬ 
cal  test,  taking  one  section  from  another,  and 
adding  two  original  tests,  the  Lighthouse 
psychological  guidance  service  evolved  a 
workable  measurement  for  clerical  aptitude. 
The  test  has  so  far  been  given  to  approxi¬ 
mately  seventy  clients  who  have  come  to  the 
Guidance  Service.  Although  no  definite 
norms  have  been  arrived  at  as  yet  because 
of  the  small  numbers  tested,  comparative 
results  have  been  helpful  in  evaluating  pros¬ 
pective  students  for  the  dictaphone  course 
given  at  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in 
New  York.  * 

The  Clerical  Test  consists  of  five  parts: 
Filing,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and 
Verbal  Memory.  Name  and  number  check¬ 
ing,  usually  found  on  other  clerical  tests,  was 
not  included  for  two  reasons.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  administer  such  a  test  in  braille; 
(i)  because  of  its  length  and  (2)  because 
most  of  our  clients  either  know  no  braille 
or  do  not  read  it  fluently.  For  these  same 
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reasons,  braille  was  kept  down  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  in  the  test.  Furthermore,  because  so 
much  of  a  blind  dictaphone  operator’s  chan¬ 
nel  is  auditory  (the  spoken  word  on  cylinder 
or  disc)  the  use  of  oral  tests  is  particularly 
appropriate. 

The  Clerical  Test 
Van  I — Filing. 

An  efficient  clerical  worker  needs  to  be 
able  to  organize  his  work.  A  blind  office 
worker  will  need  to  know  some  braille  if 
he  is  to  work  with  a  maximum  degree  of 
independence.  He  may  need  to  take  memos 
in  braille  and  alphabetize  folders  or  letters 
that  have  been  brailled  so  that  he  may  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  them.  The  filing  test  helps 
to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  reading  short 
isolated  words  in  braille,  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet,  and  ability  to  organize  a  simple 
clerical  task. 

Thirty  3x5  white  cards  are  used,  with 
names  brailled  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner. 
The  name  appears  in  inkprint  under  the 
braille  so  that  the  tester  can  identify  the  card 
readily.  Because  many  blind  dictaphone  op¬ 
erators  are  placed  in  social  welfare  agencies, 
the  names  include  many  foreign-sounding 
ones,  such  as  might  be  found  in  the  files  of 
any  agency  in  a  large  city.  Cards  are  presented 
each  time  in  the  same  order  (determined  by 
small  alphabetical  letters  to  be  found  on  the 
backs  of  the  card  in  the  upper  right  hand  cor¬ 
ner).  If  properly  alphabetized,  the  cards  will 
be  returned  to  the  tester  in  the  order  of  the 
arabic  numerals  on  the  back  of  the  cards  and 
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can  easily  be  checked  for  errors.  The  qualita¬ 
tive  notes  of  the  examiner  are  extremely  im¬ 
portant  in  helping  to  understand  personality 
differences  relating  to  persistence,  systema¬ 
tized  approach  to  a  task,  attitude  towards  a 
routine  task. 


Front  of  card  Back  of  card 


On  the  basis  of  results  achieved  by  clients 
tested  at  the  Lighthouse,  tentative  ratings 
are  given  as  follows:  excellent:  task  com¬ 
pleted  in  6-7  minutes,  no  errors;  very  good: 
task  completed  in  8  minutes,  no  errors;  fair: 
task  completed  in  9-10  minutes,  1-2  errors; 
or  11-12  minutes,  no  errors;  poor:  task  com¬ 
pleted  in  more  than  12  minutes  or  with  more 
than  2  errors. 

Part  1 1 — Spelling. 

The  ability  to  spell  accurately  is  of  major 
importance  to  a  clerical  worker,  so  that  some 
measurement  of  this  ability  had  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  test.  A  blind  worker  who  can¬ 
not  readily  turn  to  a  dictionary,  must  depend 
upon  a  sighted  person  to  correct  her  errors. 
Her  spelling  must  be  superior  to  that  of  the 
seeing  individual  if  she  is  to  hold  down  a 
job  alongside  of  sighted  persons. 

The  fifty  words  used  in  Part  VI  of  the 
Psychological  Corporation  General  Clerical 
Test  answered  our  purpose  with  some  modi¬ 
fications.  The  original  spelling  instructions 
called  for  correction  of  all  misspelled  words 
in  the  space  following  the  words  or  “.  .  .  do 
nothing  when  a  word  is  spelled  correctly.” 
Also,  there  was  a  time  limit  imposed.  Since 
our  clients  cannot  see  to  read  the  words  and 
correct  them,  the  words  have  to  be  read  to 
them.  Also,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  time 
limit  on  the  test  as  originally  called  for,  since 
the  examiner  in  great  measure  sets  the  pace 
for  the  work  by  the  speed  of  his  reading. 


Instructions  have  been  changed  as  follows: 
“Here  are  some  words  that  you  should  know. 
Each  word  will  be  read  twice  to  you.  You 
are  to  give  the  correct  spelling  after  the 
second  reading.”  It  seemed  quicker  and  more 
practical  to  give  the  spelling  this  way  than 
to  transcribe  it  into  braille  word  for  word 
from  the  Psychological  Corporation  General 
Clerical  Test.  Also,  since  many  of  our  clients 
do  not  read  braille  at  all  or  well  enough, 
giving  the  test  orally  in  all  cases  gives  us  a 
standard  approach. 

Ratings  tentatively  given  on  the  basis  of 
the  results  on  the  test  taken  by  the  clients 
at  the  Lighthouse  psychological  guidance 
service  are:  excellent:  o-i  error;  very  good: 
2-5  errors;  good:  6-9  errors;  fair:  10-12  errors; 
poor:  over  12  errors.  These  norms  are  stiffer 
than  those  for  the  sighted  because  blind 
workers  have  to  be  better  spellers  since  they 
cannot  make  their  own  erasures  nor  can 
they  readily  consult  a  dictionary. 

Part  III — Arithmetic. 

Since  visually  handicapped  office  workers 
seldom  do  much  work  with  figures,  only 
simple  arithmetic  problems  were  considered 
practical  and  suitable  for  an  arithmetic  test 
for  clerical  workers.  The  arithmetic  test  con¬ 
sists  of  twenty  problems,  starting  with  one 
simple  arithmetic  process  and  becoming 
more  complicated  until  three  processes  and 
four  figures  are  involved.  The  problem  is 
read  by  tbe  tester  and  the  answer  given  by 
the  client.  A  maximum  of  fifteen  seconds 
is  permitted  for  each  of  the  first  four  prob¬ 
lems,  thirty  seconds  each  for  the  next  ten 
and  forty  seconds  each  for  the  last  six. 

Tentatively,  ratings  have  been  evolved  on 
the  following  basis:  excellent:  no  error;  very 
good:  1-2  errors;  good:  3-4  errors;  fair:  5-6 
errors;  poor:  over  6  errors. 

Part  IV — Grammar. 

The  Grammar  Test  of  the  Psychological 
Corporation  General  Clerical  Test  (Part  IX) 
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was  readily  adaptable  for  use  with  the  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  and  has  been  found  very 
useful  in  analyzing  clerical  skills.  Instead  of 
asking  clients  to  “cross  out  the  ONE  wrong 
word  and  write  the  correct  word  on  the 
line  at  the  right  ...  or  write  ‘Correct’  if  the 
sentence  is  correct,”  instructions  for  blind 
clients  read:  “Some  of  the  following  sentences 
contain  grammatical  errors.  There  is  only 
one  error  in  a  sentence.  If  you  hear  the  error, 
correct  the  sentence  orally.  If  a  sentence  is 
correct,  just  say  ‘correct’.  Here,  too,  it  was 
found  much  more  practical  to  read  the  sent¬ 
ences  than  to  put  them  into  braille. 

A  further  change  was  made  by  cutting 
down  the  twenty-four  sentences  found  in 
Part  IX  of  the  above  mentioned  test  to  fif¬ 
teen.  Since  all  tests  must  be  read  aloud  by 
the  examiner,  they  have  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible.  Eight  of  the  easiest  sentences  (ii, 
15,  17,  18,  20,  21,  and  22)  and  one  which 
was  unfamiliar  in  content  to  the  blind  (4) 
were  omitted.  All  our  blind  clients  were  able 
to  correct  the  eight  easy  sentences  without 
any  trouble,  and  too  many  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  sentence  four  for  these  items  to  have 
meaning  for  the  test. 

Ratings  to  date  are  given  tentatively  in  the 
following  fashion:  excellent:  no  errors;  very 
good:  1-2  errors;  good:  3-5  errors;  fair:  6-8 
errors;  poor:  over  8  errors.  These  norms  are 
higher  than  those  used  by  the  Psychological 
Corporation  for  the  same  reasons  given  in 
connection  with  the  spelling  norms. 

Part  V — Verbal  Memory. 

More  than  the  sighted,  the  blind  clerical 
worker  needs  to  have  a  retentive  memory.  A 
test  for  verbal  memory  was  especially  neces¬ 
sary.  One  was  found  without  difficulty  and 
was  adapted  with  minor  changes.  Test  I  of 
the  N.I.I.P.  Clerical  Test,  American  Revi¬ 
sion,  is  presented  to  the  blind  individual  in 
the  same  fashion  as  it  is  to  the  sighted.  The 
seven  sentences  are  read,  one  at  a  time,  and 
the  client  answers  two  questions  on  each 


sentence.  If  both  questions  are  answered 
properly,  he  gets  two  credits;  one  if  one  part 
is  correct. 

Telephone  numbers  and  addresses  of  firms 
with  British  names  were  replaced  by  New  1 
York  phone  numbers  and  American  addres¬ 
ses.  Also,  some  references  to  entries  made 
in  1923  and  1924  were  changed  to  read  1943 
and  1944.  All  changes  were  made  so  that  the 
situations  would  more  closely  resemble  ma¬ 
terial  that  the  blind  client  might  find  in  an 
office  today. 

*  Ratings  on  this  test  are  tentatively  given  jj 
on  the  following  basis:  excellent:  no  errors; 
very  good:  1-2  errors;  good:  2-3  errors;  fair: 

4-5  errors;  poor:  over  6  errors.  These  ratings 
are  much  higher  than  those  of  the  sighted 
population  for  reasons  similar  to  those  given 
on  the  spelling  test.  A  blind  person  cannot 
refer  to  the  written  page  to  check  a  memo 
but  must  rely  heavily  upon  his  memory. 

Supplementary  Tests  Used  With 
Clerical  Test 

The  administration  of  this  clerical  test  ! 
takes  about  a  half  hour.  It  is  given  with  the 
verbal  part  of  the  Wechsler-Bellevue,  the 
Purdue  Pegboard  and  the  Kuder  Vocational 
Interest  Inventory,  to  form  a  “clerical  bat¬ 
tery.”  The  Wechsler  supplies  some  knowl-  j 
edge  of  the  client’s  vocabulary,  general  . 
reasoning  ability,  ability  to  retain  series  of  1 
rote  numbers  and  general  fund  of  informa¬ 
tion.  The  Purdue  gives  us  a  sampling  of  ! 
finger  dexterity,  spatial  orientation,  and  hand  i 
coordination  with  respect  to  the  handling  j 
of  materials  at  bench  level.  Some  insight  into  r 
vocational  and  avocational  preferences  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  results  of  the  Kuder  Vocational  j 
Interest  Inventory,  which  is  read  to  the  client.  L 
The  results  of  the  four  tests  (which  take 
about  two  and  a  half  hours  to  administer)  ■ 
carefully  analyzed,  plus  the  interviewer’s 
estimate  of  the  individual’s  personal  charac¬ 
teristics,  such  as  neatness  and  appropriateness 
of  dress,  speech  attitude  and  general  man-  ^ 
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nerisms  supply  a  fairly  clear  picture  of  his 
suitability  for  training  in  the  clerical  field. 

Although  the  clerical  test  is  still  very  much 
in  the  experimental  stage  and  no  conclusive 
norms  have  been  established,  it  has  been 
helpful  diagnostically  and  has  served  as  an 
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additional  tool  in  giving  sound  guidance  to 
the  blind  eager  to  find  a  place  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  world  through  proper,  suitable 
training.  Work  is  continuing  on  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  better  norms.  In  this  we  anticipate 
the  cooperation  of  other  agencies. 


.  I  ...  ■  ■■■  — 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  OKLAHOMA 

C.  B.  MINNER,  Ph.D. 


The  Oklahoma  Association  of  the  Blind  is 
beginning  to  grow  up;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  outlook  for  the  blind  in  Oklahoma  is 
brighter  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  The 
Association  is  now  thirty  years  old,  and  so 
from  age  alone  it  should  be  showing  some 
signs  of  maturity.  But  during  a  long  child¬ 
hood  its  conventions  were  two  years  apart, 
with  little  or  no  activity  between.  The  meet¬ 
ings  were  largely  social  affairs,  held  in 
churches,  with  the  banquet  prepared  by  the 
ladies  of  the  church,  much  of  the  food  do¬ 
nated,  and  the  delegates  housed  in  the  homes 
of  willing  friends  in  the  neighborhood.  Thus 
the  conventions,  almost  the  sole  activity  of 
the  Association,  rested  heavily  on  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
were  held.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
blind  have  deeply  appreciated  and  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  these  provisions,  but  it  is  certain  that 
generosity  alone  will  not  solve  the  problems 
of  the  blind.  Of  course,  problems  were 
brought  out  for  an  airing  at  the  conventions 
in  those  early  days,  but  there  was  little  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  work  out  solutions. 

For  several  years  now  the  picture  has  been 


Dr.  C.  B.  Minner  is  rehabilitation  counselor,  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Oklahoma  State  Board  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Oklahoma  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Blind  and  is  a  board  member  of  the 
recently  organized  Oklahoma  League  for  the  Blind. 


changing.  A  new  attitude  of  responsibility 
and  leadership  is  developing  among  the  blind 
themselves.  A  simple  but  significant  change 
in  the  name  of  the  Association  reflects  this 
new  point  of  view:  it  is  now  “of  the  Blind” 
instead  of  “for  the  Blind,”  because  it  is  now 
realized  that  the  blind  themselves  must  at 
least  help  in  the  solution  of  their  own  prob¬ 
lems.  Conventions  are  now  held  annually, 
and  the  executive  board  is  given  work  to  do 
between  conventions,  with  authority  to  do  it 
in  the  name  of  the  Association.  The  executive 
board  and  various  committees  meet  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  year  at  Association  ex¬ 
pense,  and  the  annual  meeting  in  Oklahoma 
City  is  organized,  conducted,  and  paid  for  as 
any  other  convention.  The  1949  convention, 
for  instance,  was  held  at  the  Huckins  Hotel, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  most  construc¬ 
tive  convention  in  the  Association’s  history. 
Thus,  under  able  leadership  available  among 
the  blind  themselves,  the  Oklahoma  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  has  become  an  instrumen¬ 
tality  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
problems  facing  the  blind  in  Oklahoma,  and 
for  the  development  of  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures  toward  the  solution  of  those  problems. 
And  this  new  maturity  is  already  beginning 
to  show  results. 

The  Association,  through  the  work  of  its 
committee  on  legislation,  was  the  prime 
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mover  in  persuading  the  Oklahoma  legisla¬ 
ture  of  1947  to  take  the  first  step  in  reorganiz¬ 
ing  work  for  the  blind  carried  on  by  the 
state.  A  section  on  services  for  the  blind  was 
created  under  the  Board  of  Education  to  take 
the  place  of  the  small  and  largely  ineffectual 
Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  arrangement  would  make 
federal  funds  more  readily  available  for  work 
for  the  blind  in  Oklahoma.  This  first  step,  of 
course,  has  not  solved  all  the  problems.  The 
Association  is  determined  to  continue  its  ef¬ 
forts  for  further  improvement.  It  was  very 
active  during  the  last  legislative  session,  and 
plans  to  be  ready  with  informed  recommen¬ 
dations  for  the  session  a  year  from  now. 

But  the  brightest  prospect  before  the  blind 
of  Oklahoma  derives  from  action  taken  by 
the  Association  at  its  convention  last  October. 
That  action,  the  planning  required  for  it,  and 
the  obligations  assumed  in  it,  show  beyond 
question  that  the  Oklahoma  Association  is 
grown  up  and  ready  to  shoulder  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  con¬ 
vention  last  fall  was  to  consider  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  by  the  Association  of  a  home  industry 
program  for  the  blind  in  Oklahoma.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  was  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay, 
director  of  social  research  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  After  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  matter  of  home  industries  by 
Miss  McKay,  and  a  detailed  consideration  of 
the  possibility  of  raising  funds  for  such  a 
project,  the  Association  authorized  its  execu¬ 
tive  board  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  launch 
a  home  industries  program  under  the  general 
sponsorship  of  the  Association. 

As  a  result  of  that  action,  a  non-profit  cor¬ 
poration  known  as  the  Oklahoma  League  for 
the  Blind  has  been  chartered  by  the  state.  The 
articles  of  incorporation  set  up  a  directorate 
of  fifteen  members,  eight  of  whom  are  elected 
by  the  Association  and  seven  by  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  League.  The  League  is  set  up 
with  broad  purposes,  but  its  initial  concern  is 
to  institute  a  program  of  home  industries  de¬ 


signed  to  attack  the  economic  problems  of  a 
large  group  of  blind  people  for  whom  little 
is  being  done.  Of  course,  one  of  the  primary 
requisites  is  money  to  initiate  such  a  project. 
It  is  believed  that  with  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Association  and  with  the  support  of  peo¬ 
ple  over  the  state  who  appreciate  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  a  successful  program  of 
this  kind,  adequate  funds  will  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  in  due  time.  At  least  the  Association  sees 
the  prospect  as  worth  pursuing  with  vigor 
and  determination — and  this,  too.  Is  a  sign 
of  maturity. 


A  FRACTION  TRAINER 

Teachers  of  arithmetic  in  the  elementary 
grades  will  be  interested  in  an  ingenious  de¬ 
vice  known  as  “the  fraction  trainer.”  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  circular  plastic  discs  of  the 
same  size,  dissected  into  fractional  parts  of  a 
circle.  The  student  not  only  learns  how  many 
of  each  part  are  necessary  to  make  up  the 
complete  circle,  but  can  compare  the  sizes  r 
of  the  various  fractional  parts  and  see  which  p 
ones  joined  together  will  equal  another  frac-  j' 
tion.  The  discs  are  attractively  colored  and 
pleasant  to  the  touch.  The  device  is  distrib- 
uted  by:  Robinson-Howell  Co.,  641  Mission  I 
Street,  San  Francisco  5,  California.  Price 
$3.75,  plus  postage.  Shipping  weight  1%  lb.  ; 
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FROM  MY  ORINDA  GARDEN 


RICHARD  S.  FRENCH,  Ph.D. 


As  1  LOOK  from  my  window  this  rainy  Janu¬ 
ary  day  I  see  mostly  trees;  two  slender  red¬ 
woods  just  a  few  feet  away,  young  orange 
trees  heavy  with  golden  fruit,  oaks  in  the 
canyon  below,  some  bare,  some  dark  with 
their  evergreen  leaves,  and  among  other  trees 
two  walnuts,  one  our  native  American  black 
walnut,  the  other  a  regia,  commonly  called 
English,  our  chief  nut  producer.  I  think  back 
on  another  very  rainy  month,  a  June  in 
Watertown  in  1928,  when  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen  was  my  host  and  I  was  busy  most  of  the 
time  in  the  Perkins  library  revising  text  and 
preparing  new  material  for  my  From  Homer 
to  Helen  Keller.  The  rainy  weather  was  con¬ 
ducive  to  prolonged  conversations  and  I  came 
to  know  Dr.  Allen  with  some  degree  of  in¬ 
timacy.  We  discovered  that  we  had  many 
things  in  common,  among  them  a  devotion 
to  Nature  and  in  particular  an  intense  love 
of  trees. 

A  break  in  the  succession  of  storms  brought 
one  of  those  “rare”  days  in  June,  when  the 
sun  shone  with  a  cleansed  brilliance  and  the 
whole  land  was  clothed  in  green  and  all  the 
countryside  was  gay  with  flowers.  Dr.  Allen 
invited  me  to  a  long  trip  out  Concord  way, 
and  further  on  to  the  lovely  village  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  with  its  white  colonial  houses  and  fine 
Bulfinch  church.  He  had  heard  of  some 
especially  hardy  walnuts  growing  near  Lan¬ 
caster  and  wanted  to  secure  cions  for  graft¬ 
ing  on  Perkins  trees  at  the  proper  time. 

Dr.  R.  S.  French,  the  author  of  From  Homer  to  Helen 
Keller,  retired  January  i,  1949  from  the  position  which 
he  had  held  for  many  years  as  superintendent  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind.  He  and  Mrs.  French  spent 
the  fall  at  Perkins  where  he  lectured  to  the  Harvard  Class. 


The  long  trip  gave  unusual  opportunities 
for  both  conversation  and  observation.  Dr. 
Allen  brimmed  over  with  New  England  his¬ 
tory  and  literary  lore.  He  was  equally  at  home 
in  natural  history.  At  one  time  we  passed  a 
sheltered  hillside  covered  with  our  hardy 
orchid,  a  purple  moccasin  flower,  in  the  full 
glory  of  blossoms  equal  to  the  tender  sophisti¬ 
cates  of  the  warm  greenhouse.  We  crossed  the 
Concord  River  on  a  bridge  that  arched  the 
flooded  stream.  Later  we  paused  at  Walden 
to  take  in  at  leisure  the  loveliness  of  woods 
and  water.  A  sign  caught  Dr.  Allen’s  eye  and 
I  can  still  hear  the  indignation  in  his  voice 
as  he  exclaimed:  “Lake!  Lake!  When  will 
these  exploiters  learn  that  a  ‘pond’  is  not  a 
lake?  Walden  is,  always  has  been  and  I  trust 
always  will  be  a  pond!” 

Mrs.  Allen  was  away  in  California  and  the 
younger  daughter  was  hostess.  She  added 
much  to  the  delight  of  dinners  when  two  or 
three  guests  joined  in  the  discussions  of 
nature  and  literature  and  the  lore  and  history 
of  New  England.  I  recall  as  if  it  were  yester¬ 
day  one  Olympian  evening  when  Professor 
Waxman  and  his  wife,  on  discovering  my 
own  devotion  to  the  Spanish  language  and 
intense  love  of  Latin-American  poetry,  dis¬ 
cussed  Dario  and  Nervo  and  the  rest  well 
into  the  night.  Dr.  Allen  showed  another 
phase  of  his  many-sided  mind  in  taking  a 
keen  interest  in  what  his  guests  found  in 
common.  I  believe  that  he  would  have  taken 
up  the  study  of  Spanish  then  and  there,  had 
his  years  and  the  exactions  of  his  position 
permitted. 

Others  may  speak  and  write  of  Dr.  Allen’s 
lifelong  devotion  to  the  blind  and  his  deep 
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understanding  of  their  aspirations  and  needs. 
Others  can  estimate  better  than  I  the  value 
of  his  professional  services  and  set  forth  the 
story  of  his  great  building  programs.  I  am 
happy  to  jot  down  these  brief  notes  in  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  gift  of  fine  companionship  and 
of  a  many-faceted  mind  intensely  interested 
alike  in  things  human  and  divine  and  in 
objective  Nature.  At  the  time  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  had  discovered  in  this  diversity  of 
interests  a  key  to  the  certainty  of  decision  and 
to  the  composure  and  serenity  displayed  in 
those  mellowing  years.  In  later  notes  I  hope 
to  show  how  Dr.  Allen’s  penetrating  insight 
into  the  things  of  Nature  became  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  theory  of  objectivity  in  learning 
and  teaching.  His  gifts  were  made  available 
not  only  on  the  Perkins  campus  but  more 
articulately  in  use  of  material  objects  and 
“objective”  studies  in  the  teaching  of  blind 
children  and  the  training  of  teachers  of  the 
blind.  Not  only  intense  devotion  and  pro¬ 
found  understanding  but  equally  his  ver¬ 
satility  and  warm  humanity  made  Dr.  Allen 
for  so  many  years  “dean  of  the  profession.” 


INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL 
MEETING 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Stevens, 
Chicago,  March  19-23,  1950.  The  theme  of  the 
convention  will  be  “Meeting  the  Needs  of  All 
the  Children  of  All  the  People.” 

At  the  opening  session  on  Sunday  evening 
the  delegates  will  be  greeted  by  Governor 
Adlai  Stevenson,  Mayor  Martin  H.  Kennelly, 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  public 
schfxils.  Dr.  Herold  C.  Hunt. 

On  Monday  morning,  following  President 
Arthur  S.  Hill’s  keynote  speech.  Dr.  Hunt 
will  address  the  convention  on  the  subject 
“Education  for  the  Exceptional  Child  is  not 
Apart  from,  but  a  Part  of  All  Education.” 


Monday  evening,  Mrs.  Charles  Roland,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Illinois  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tion  committee  on  the  exceptional  child,  will 
be  chairman  of  the  discussion  on  “The  Parent 
is  Also  a  Teacher.” 

Tuesday  morning  will  be  reserved  for  dele¬ 
gates  to  visit  Chicago’s  special  schools,  clinics 
and  hospitals.  Climaxing  the  activities  of  the 
convention  will  be  the  banquet  on  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Stevens. 

Throughout  the  convention,  sectional  meet- 
ings  are  scheduled  for  the  hard  of  hearing, 
deaf,  sight-saving,  blind,  speech  correction, 
epileptic,  orthopedic,  mentally  retarded,  so¬ 
cially  maladjusted,  emotionally  handicapped, 
gifted,  visiting  teacher,  special  education  in 
rural  areas,  administration,  guidance,  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  placement,  medical  services  and 
facilities,  and  public  and  private  agencies. 
Nationally  known  educators  and  specialists  i 
in  these  fields  will  be  the  speakers  and  dis¬ 
cussion  leaders  for  these  meetings. 

Program  chairman  for  the  convention  is 
Wallace  J.  Finch,  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan.  Local  arrange¬ 
ments  are  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary 
E.  Courtenay,  assistant  superintendent,  de¬ 
partment  of  special  education,  Chicago  public 
schools. 

Requests  for  hotel  reservations  should  be 
made  through  Mr.  Loftus  of  the  Hotel 
Stevens,  Chicago,  and  should  mention  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  International  Council  for  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children. 

— Anna  D.  Lanz 
Chairman  of  Publicity 


WANTED 

Case  worker  wanted  with  at  least  one  year’s 
graduate  training  to  work  with  blind  people 
to  develop  a  well-rounded  program.  Salary 
range  $250  to  $3(K).  Write  W.  H.  Crowe,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary,  Kansas  City  Association  for 
the  Blind,  1844  Broadway,  Kansas  City  8, 
Missouri. 
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THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Special  Services  Department 


Movements.  Visitors  to  the  show  room  of 
this  department  no  longer  are  required  to 
climb  the  sweeping  oval  staircase  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  the  old  mansion  at  ii  West  i6th 
Street.  The  show  room  has  been  moved  down 
to  the  first  floor  where  it  occupies  the  lovely 
panelled  room  which  formerly  served  as  din¬ 
ing  room.  The  panelling  and  rare  wood 
carvings  were  long  ago  imported  from  a 
castle  in  Europe,  and  any  caller  with  an  in¬ 
terest  in  early  art  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  some  museum  pieces,  as  well  as  to  ex¬ 
amine  gadgets. 

Museum.  In  the  course  of  years,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  has  beer  able  to  accumulate  the  nucleus 
of  an  extremely  interesting  museum  of  early 
tools  and  devices,  but  space  was  never  avail¬ 
able  for  a  proper  display  of  these  historically 
important  objects.  With  the  removal  of  show 
room  and  office  personnel  to  the  first  floor,  it 
was  possible  to  set  aside  a  large  room  for 
housing  the  museum. 

Here  is  illustrated  the  history  of  braille 
writers,  including  an  attempt  to  perfect  a 
braille  stenotype  machine.  This  last  has  two 
sets  of  very  tiny  clots  around  which  normal 
braille  dots  cluster  to  indicate  the  various 
characters.  It  is  thus  possible  to  write  an  en¬ 
tire  word  by  pressing  the  proper  keys  simul¬ 
taneously.  Unfortunately,  most  people  can 
make  nothing  whatever  of  the  symbols,  al¬ 
though  one  gentleman  in  France  is  earning 
his  living  by  use  of  the  device. 

In  addition  to  braille  writers,  the  museum 
contains  a  wide  variety  of  braille  and  other 
point  slates,  almost  every  type  of  script 
guide  the  imagination  can  conceive,  mathe¬ 
matical  aids  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  var¬ 
ious  contrivances  for  musicians,  and  a  pleth¬ 


ora  of  games  that  have  from  time  to  time 
been  suggested. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  Scottish  “knot  alphabet” 
— based  on  the  ancient  system  used  by  the 
Peruvian  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  first  e.x- 
plorations  by  the  Spaniards. 

Also  on  display  are  the  results  of  various 
heroic  attempts  to  solve  problems,  such  as  the 
Optophone,  the  Visagraph,  and  various  mile¬ 
stones  in  the  development  of  the  Talking 
Book. 

No  doubt  many  readers  will  have  tucked 
away  things  which  would  deserve  inclusion 
in  this  museum,  and  will  be  glad  to  send 
them  in  for  this  purpose. 

AC  50  Talking  Book  Reproducer.  The  Sono 
graph  has  been  superseded  by  a  new  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  machine  known  as  the  AC  50.  It 
runs  at  only  33*/3  RPM  and  is  intended  solely 
for  Talking  Book  use,  although  it  will  also 
play  SoundScriber  recordings  if  they  have 
normal  groove  depth.  It  is  housed  in  a  ma¬ 
roon  fabricoid  case,  with  brass  corners  and 
rubber  bumpers  and  is  equipped  with  a 
plastic  handle.  The  case  measures  14^4  inches 
wide  by  13  inches  deep  by  9  inches  high.  The 
cover  can  be  closed  while  a  12-inch  record  is 
being  played.  The  machine  weighs  15 
pounds.  The  amplifier  employs  a  12817,  ^ 
50L6,  and  a  50Y6  rectifier.  A  5  by  7  inch  oval 
permanent  magnet  speaker  with  a  voice  coil 
impedance  of  3.2  ohms  is  mounted  in  the 
front  of  the  cabinet.  The  pickup  employs  an 
Astatic  L  92  33  cartridge  with  a  needle  set 
screw  and  comes  equipf^ed  with  a  semi-per¬ 
manent  .002-inch  tip  radius,  osmium-tipped 
needle.  A  jack  is  provided  for  headphones. 
The  price  of  this  machine  is  $25.00,  F.O.B. 
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New  York.  Shipment  will  be  made  by  express 
collect,  on  receipt  of  payment. 

English  Chess  Sets.  A  very  small  supply  of 
chess  sets  has  been  received  from  England. 
These  resemble  somewhat  the  sets  which 
were  put  out  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind — those  with  the  wooden  board 
(raised  and  lowered  squares)  and  the  pegged 
men.  The  new  set  has  a  wooden  frame,  and  a 
raised  and  lowered  aluminum  “board”  with 
provisions  at  the  side  for  holding  the  pieces 
which  are  “taken.”  The  men  themselves  are 
white  and  black  plastic  with  substantial  brass 
pins  for  inserting  into  holes  on  the  board. 
The  black  ones  have  smooth  tops  while  the 
white  ones  have  dots  on  the  top.  The  design 
of  the  men  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
N.  I.  B.  sets.  While  the  original  supply  lasts, 
the  price  is  S4.00  postpaid.  Any  future  ship¬ 
ments,  however,  will  cost  appreciably  more. 
Radio  Magazine.  Mr.  Robert  Gunderson,  999 
Pelham  Parkway,  The  Bronx,  New  York,  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  radio  program,  “This  is  Your 
Life,”  and  among  the  bounties  showered  on 
him  was  the  financing  of  the  first  issue  of  The 
Braille  Radio  Magazine.  This  means  that  any¬ 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  technical  side  of 
radio  may  receive  a  sample  copy  free  of 
charge  by  writing  directly  to  Mr.  Gunderson. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  appeal  to  the 
radio  amateur  or  the  would-be  radio  amateur 
as  well  as  to  people  interested  in  recording, 
phonographs,  or  electrical  measurements. 
Each  month  it  is  planned  to  describe  a  meas¬ 
uring  instrument,  a  tube  or  so,  and  a  few 
circuits,  as  wejl  as  give  other  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  This  department  has  been  cooperating 
in  gathering  a  list  of  people  interested  in  such 
a  magazine  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  now  that 
the  first  issue  is  a  reality,  that  there  will  be 
sufficient  subscribers  to  make  it  a  permanent 
braille  publication. 

Adding  Machine  Instructions.  Those  pur¬ 
chasing  adding  machines  may  request  braille 
instructions.  Two  instances  have  come  to  our 
attention  where  people  were  not  able  to 


operate  the  device  because  of  the  lack  of  these 
braille  instructions. 

All-Purpose  Machines.  The  current  supply 
of  All-Purpose  Sound  Systems  has  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  No  decision  has  yet  been  reached  as 
to  whether  more  will  be  issued.  Until  re¬ 
search,  now  under  way,  is  completed,  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  predictions  in  regard  to  fu¬ 
ture  developments. 

Miscellaneous  Notices.  The  following  price 
changes  are  now  in  effect: 

Interval  Timers,  30  or  60  minute,  bell¬ 
ringing,  are  $3.50  instead  of  $3.00. 

Plastic  Cards,  Bridge  or  Pinochle  decks,  are 
$2.50  instead  of  $2.25. 

The  Automatic  Pancake  Turners  are  2of 
instead  of  25^. 

Speedy  Chef  Egg  Beaters  are  $1.25  instead 
of  $1.75. 

Locklid  Saucepans  are  $3.00  instead  of 
$3-25- 

Insulin  Syringes  are  $6.00  instead  of  $640. 

The  British  Calyx  Eye  Needles  are  2  packs 
for  15^  instead  of  10^. 

When  the  remaining  three  Feeler  Canes 
are  sold,  this  type  will  be  discontinued. 
Watches.  At  this  time  the  Foundation  has  in 
stock  two  types  of  braille  watches;  a  men’s 
Elgin  movement,  size  16,  with  17  jewels,  in  a 
10  carat  gold-filled  hunting  case  pocket 
watch,  priced  at  $27.00  each,  postpaid; 
and  a  ladies’  Kelbert  antimagnetic,  shock- 
absorbent,  17-jewel  Swiss  movement  in  a 
gold-filled  wrist  watch  case  with  a  crystal  lid. 
These  watches  are  slightly  under  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  a  quarter.  They  have  a  stainless 
steel  back  (all  that  shows  is  gold-filled)  and 
are  fitted  with  a  narrow  black  suede  wrist¬ 
band  with  gold-filled  fittings.  They  are  priced 
at  $18.00  each,  postpaid.  Possibly  by  the  time 
this  appears,  a  new  supply  of  men’s  wrist 
watches  will  again  be  on  hand.  These  use  a 
17-jewel  Bennett  Brothers  Swiss  movement, 
housed  in  a  stainless  steel  case  with  a  trans¬ 
parent  plastic  crystal.  They  are  slightly  larger 
than  a  quarter  and  are  equipped  with  gun- 
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metal  colored  leather  wrist  straps.  They  will 
be  priced  at  $17.00  each,  postpaid. 

Braille  Slates  and  Paper.  Readers  are  ad¬ 
vised  that  time  will  be  saved  and  extra  post¬ 
age  eliminated  if  orders  for  slates  and  paper 
are  sent  directly  to  Howe  Press,  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution,  Watertown  72,  Massachusetts.  The 
following  slates  are  available: 

Pocket  size,  4-line,  23-cell,  Model  iX,  or  27- 
cell,  Model  I,  in  aluminum  at  $1.35;  or  27-cell, 
Model  I,  in  brass  at  the  same  price. 

Pocket  size,  6-line,  19-cell,  Model  2  in  alum¬ 
inum,  also  at  the  same  price,  in  late  models. 
The  pins  of  this  model  are  spaced  to  allow  a 
3x5  card  to  be  inserted  without  being  pierced 
so  that  the  whole  card  can  be  filled  without 
opening  the  slate.  Desk  size,  4-line  34-cell, 
with  plywood  board  9V2  by  12V2  inches  at 
$2.50.  All  prices  include  stylus. 

Standard  weight  manila  braille  paper  is 
available  in  the  following  sizes: 


8  by  io*/4  $1-75  a  ream  (500  sheets) 

9  by  II  .  2.10  a  ream 

II  by  11*4  2.50  a  ream 

II  by  1 1 V2 .  2.60  a  ream 


A  lightweight  correspondence  manila,  8  by 
io'/2  or  9  by  ii  is  priced  at  $1.20  a  ream.  All 
slates  and  paper  are  shipped  postpaid  to  areas 
east  of  the  Mississippi. 


VACATION  CAMP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

A  relatively  new  idea  in  service  to  the 
visually  handicapped  people  of  Pennsylvania 
has  been  put  into  operation  by  Vacation  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation.  In 
furtherance  of  the  organization’s  purpose  a 
large  estate  was  recently  purchased  for  a  re¬ 
habilitation  center,  near  Mount  Union,  Pa. 
The  site  was  chosen  because  of  its  adaptability 
to  this  particular  need  and  its  proximity  to 
every  part  of  the  state.  It  is  readily  accessible 
by  highway,  railway  and  airway. 

High  on  the  list  of  “musts”  is  a  name  for 
this  unique  camp.  In  order  to  get  representa¬ 
tive  expressions.  Vacation  for  the  Blind  is 
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throwing  open  the  “name  contest”  to  every¬ 
one  who  wishes  to  enter,  the  only  qualification 
being  a  25^  contribution  to  the  camp.  A 
$50.00  United  States  Savings  Bond  will  be 
given  to  the  person  who  submits  the  name 
selected  by  the  judges,  who  will  make  their 
decision  in  July.  All  entries  should  be  post¬ 
marked  not  later  than  midnight.  May  31, 
1950.  Mr.  Shoemaker  has  reported  that  Vaca¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  had  already  begun  activities 
by  the  end  of  this  past  summer,  utilizing  the 
added  advantage  of  offering  its  facilities  to 
workers  among  the  blind.  These  visually 
handicapped  workers  were  able  to  acquaint 
themselves  first  hand  with  the  facilities  and 
advantages  provided,  and  at  the  same  time 
doubled  as  workers  at  the  camp  in  readying 
the  buildings  and  premises,  vacant  for  some 
years,  for  next  summer’s  sightless  vacationers. 

Each  guest  paid  $2.00  per  day  toward  his 
or  her  own  nominal  expenses.  This,  quite  ob¬ 
viously,  does  not  provide  the  necessary  reve¬ 
nue  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  such  an 
extensive  property.  Vacation  for  the  Blind  has 
a  capacity  of  up  to  500  blind  men  and  women 
each  season,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
completely  occupied  throughout  the  season, 
judging  from  the  enthusiastic  response  to  the 
past  season’s  trial  camping  period. 

It  is  planned  that  this  camp  for  which  a 
name  is  being  sought,  will  be  provided  with 
the  equipment  and  facilities  to  serve  many 
of  the  rehabilitation  needs  of  the  visually 
handicapped  of  the  Keystone  State. 


NAME  CONTEST 

Vacation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
Lewistown,  Penna. 

Here  is  my  suggestion  for  a  name: . 

Remarks  or  reasons  (optional)  : . 

I  enclose  a  contribution  of  25^^;  $  ;  to  be 

used  in  the  purchase,  operation  or  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  camp  for  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  of  Pennsylvania. 
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UNPUBLISHED  RESEARCH 
The  National  Psychological  Research  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Blind,  a  professional  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  has  recently  issued  a  bibliography  of 
unpublished  research  on  the  blind  (Rehabili¬ 
tation  Service  Series  Number  109).  This 
bibliography  is  based  upon  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  123  libraries  of  universities  which 
grant  graduate  degrees  in  psychology,  educa¬ 
tion,  social  work,  sociology,  counseling,  child 
welfare,  medicine  and  allied  fields.  This 
number  represents  81%  of  the  total  number 
of  libraries  to  which  questionnaires  were  sent. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  ground  has 
been  covered  quite  thoroughly.  Most  of  the 
material  identified  represents  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
theses  and  dissertations. 

The  bibliography,  because  of  its  compre¬ 
hensiveness,  is  extremely  valuable  since 
nothing  exactly  like  it  is  available.  However, 
the  material  is  listed  alphabetically,  according 
to  title.  Its  usefulness  would  be  enhanced  if 
there  were  an  author  index  or  a  subject 
classification. 

The  number  of  available  copies  of  this  bib¬ 
liography  is  limited.  Requests  for  it  should 
be  addressed  to  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  That  office  is  eager  to  place  copies 
in  the  hands  of  research  workers  and  other 
persons  who  may  be  expected  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  it. 

WANTED 

A  specialist  in  the  education  of  the  blind  at 
the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Bussum,  Holland. 
An  excellent  command  of  the  Dutch  lan¬ 
guage  is  required. 

Also,  a  teacher  of  the  blind  to  serve  as 
educational  director  of  the  School  for  Blind 
Veterans  at  Phaleron,  Greece.  A  knowledge 
of  modern  Greek  is  not  necessary. 

These  persons  are  to  be  appointed  for  one 
year  under  the  Fulbright  Act  and  will  receive 
a  basic  living  allowance,  a  supplemental 
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maintenance  allowance  and  round  trip  tn 
portation  from  America  to  their  destinar 
all  payable  in  foreign  currency.  Appli 
should  have  a  bachelor’s  degree  and  grad 
work,  be  approximately  between  the  age* 
twenty-five  and  fifty  years  and  have  at  k 
three  years  of  successful  teaching  experiei 
Persons  interested  in  these  opportunities  mj 
secure  application  blanks  from  Mr.  Ha 
Goldthorpe,  Division  of  International  Edu 
tion  Relations,  Office  of  Education,  Fcd« 
Security  Agency,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


SYRACUSE  CONFERENCE  ’ 
The  fourth  annual  Conference  on  Me 
Hygiene  and  Problems  of  Exceptional  C 
dren  will  be  held  at  Syracuse  University,  Ma^ 
12-13.  This  conference  is  sponsored  by  thil 
school  of  education,  the  department  of  spccia 
education  for  exceptional  children,  and  thri 
mental  hygiene  clinic.  Psychological  Servka 
Center,  Syracuse  University.  This  year  thcj 
theme  of  the  meetings  is  “The  Prevention^ 
Maladjustment.”  An  endeavor  is  being  ma4 
to  bring  together  clinical,  sociological  an^ 
anthropological  views  on  the  vital  question  ol 
mental  health.  The  sessions  of  the  confercajP 
are  open  to  all  interested  individuals.  ? 


Clarence  Hawkes  observed  his  eightie^ 
birthday  on  December  16.  It  is  unusual  foi 
such  an  event  to  be  given  wide  recognitiA 
by  newspapers  throughout  the  country  bvi 
Mr.  Hawkes  is  a  very  unusual  blind  maa 
Best  known  as  a  poet  and  writer  of  natvH 
stories,  he  has  averaged  about  a  book  a  yell 
during  his  sixty-seven  years  of  blindness.  Hfe 
has  worn  out  eight  typewriters  in  preparia 
these  books,  some  2000  poems,  and  hundre& 
of  short  stories  and  articles.  He  was  also 
public  lecturer  for  twenty-five  years.  Fou^ 
colleges  have  rewarded  his  achievements  bj 
conferring  honorary  degrees  upon  him,  aM 
his  books  have  been  published  in  Englia| 
French,  German  and  Dutch  as  well  as  ill 
braille.  i 


